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LITERATURS. 


TIME’S CURE. 


Mourn, O rejoicing heart! 
The hours are flying, 

Each one some treasure takes 

Each one some blossom breaks, 
And leaves it dying ; 

The chill dark night draws near, 
Thy sun will soon depart, 
And leave thee sighing ; 

Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 
The boura are flying! 





Rejoice, O grieving heart, 
The bours fly fast, 

With each some sorrow dies, 

With each some shadow flies, 
Uatil at last 

Tbe red dawn in the east 
Bids weary night depart, 
And pain is past. 

Rejoice, then, grieving heart, 
The hours fly fast ! 





A “ SILLY” SONG. 
“*O heart, my heart!’’ she said, and heard 
His mate the black-bird calling, 
While through the sheen of the garden green 
May-rain was softly falling— 
Aye softly, softly falling ; 


The butter-cups across the mead 
Made sunshine rifts of spleadour, 

The round snow-bud of the thoras in the wood 
Peeped through their leafage tender, 
As the rain came softly falling. 


“O heart, my heart!” she said, and smiled, 
“There’s not a tree of the valley, 

Or a leaf, I wis, which the rain’s soft kiss 
Freshens in yonder alley, 
Where the drops keep ever falling ; 


“* There’s not a foolish flower in the grass, 
Or bird through the woodland calling, 
So glad again ot the coming of raia, 
As I of these tears now lalling, 
These happy tears down falling !”’ 





A BRITISH NOBLEMAN IN A FIX. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, 


What with the war, the weather, the Ministry, and the House of Com- 
mons, the present season has not been all one could wish: still, some 
pleasant things have happened, and amongst them may be included, as 
particularly pleasant to themselves if not to the public at large, the mar- 
riage of Lord Acton to the Honourable Miss Constance Fitzavon, which 
took place about two months ago. 

The course of true love, falsifying for their sakes the dogma of the 
poet, had run smooth. They travelled towards their desire with the 
swiftness of a special train, met with no stoppages on the way, and 
reached the matrimonial station without the slightest accident. A few 
titled matrons, whose marriageable daughters huog somewhat on hand, 
gave it as their opinion that the journey had been performed rather too 
quickly to please them, and hoped, in the fulness of their compassion, 
that a certain proverb respecting hasty alliances might not be verified in 
this instance; but the world in general expressed no misgiving, and 
really, when oue takes the facts of the case into consideration, there ap- 

ars no reason why it should have done so. Lord Acton was young, 

andsome, rich, and generous; his bride had wit, beauty, youth and 
equal station, and the accomplishments of her miod were only equalled 
by the kindness of her heart. What better ingredients for sweetening 
the cup of life would you ask for? 

They were married, then: the wedding breakfast was eaten, the 
healths invoking happiness were drunk, and Lord and Lady Acton de- 
parted on a continental tour, encumbered with no greater retinue than 
an Italian courier and a French maid, who, as a matter of course, fell in 
love with each other before they crossed the Channel. I say, “ as a mat- 
ter of course,” because ladies’-maids and couriers have no option—the 
thing is inevitable ; besides, on a wedding-excursion, how can they resist 
the contagion ? 

The modern way of passing the honey-moon differs as much from that 
of our grandfathers and grandmothers as our mode of travelling from 
theirs. It was their custom to borrow a friead’s house in some secluded 
part of the country and stay in it till they got perfectly sick of the coun- 
try, and, now and then, of each other. We, on the contrary, soon as 
we marry, dash into the thickest of a crowd of entirely new faces, mingle 
in all their amusements, conduct ourselves not like amorous owls but 
like people of the world, are far more effectually screened from observa- 
tion, and are never so long or entirely alone as to feel that our life- 
elected companion is a bore. How did our grandfathers and graudmo- 
thers make it out when, departing from the usual custom, they too set out 
on a tripmatrimonial? Were they not tired to death with the first day’s 
journey to the coast; did not Benedick grumble at the bill at “ The 
Ship” for the first night’s lodging ; did not both Benedick and Beatrice 
wish themselves at the bottom of the sea while they were crossing in the 

wretched sailing-packet that took four hours—and sometimes twenty-four 
—to cross from Dover to Calais; was not Beatrice “ put out” and Bene- 
dick driven distracted by custom-house vexations—to say nothing of what 
he went through as @ consequence of not knowing “ the language ;’’ and, 
supposing their destination was Paris, in what state of miud were they 
when they reached that capital after jolting for three days on a paved 
highway, and endeavouring—vaialy—to reconcile the British stomach 
to a diet of (imaginary) frogs and the smallest and sourest of potables ? 
On the other band, just look at us! Almost before we know where we 
are, we find ourselves at Folkestone ; we dine and sleep at the Pavilion in 
the most comfortable way possible, 
it has not, we step at once on board, Mr. Faulkuer, in his polite way, 
wishing us a pleasant voyage, which is realised ; we have a capital din- 
ner at the Hotel des Bains at Boulogne; are “ impossible d’étre mieux” 
While we stay there ; and six hours on the rail suffices to land us at the 


in case the tidal buat has left, but if 


embarcadére in the Place Roubaix, where we jump into a nice little coupé | 
aud are driven to the excellent Hotel Windsor in the Rue de Rivoli, de- 
lighted with all the world and each other! 

This last category was precisely that of Lord and Lady Acton. From | 
Paris, after a brief but delightful sojourn, they shaped their route for 
Ge: many, that land of dreamy indecision, where “ expectancy” is the 
substitute for action. But lovers, luckily, have nothing to do with poli- 
tics, and when you have reconciled yourself to “ Kalbsbraten,”’ “ Butter- 
brod,” * Kartoffeln,” pipes, stoves, and short bedsteads, and can believe 
that snorting is more agreeable than level speaking, you may get on—as 
Lord and Lady Acton did—well enough*ia Germany. The Rhein-gau 
is, moreover, a pleasant laud to look upon ; the Oden-wald,—as the old 
ballad says—“ is fair to see ;’ aud the Berg-strasse, crowned by “woody 
Melibocus” and gleaming with golden vineyards, has charms for even 
more prosaic folks than brides and bridegrooms. Quaint old cities are 
there, too, to lure the wanderer’s footsteps with treasures of medizval art | 
and rare handiwork, all of which—singularly enough—can be bought for 
money, even when the owner is not a Jew; when he is, it only makes 
the difference to the purchaser, of being let in for a larger sum. This, 
for example, was the case with Lady Acton. She was passionately fond 
ot pictures, music, and old china, and passing along the Schloss Gasse in 
Dresden, one moruing, on ber way to the “ gruae Gewolbe’’—that royal 
jeweller’s shop which it costs you six shillings to see—her ear was caught 
by the sound of a violin, played upon, certainly, by no despicable artist. 
As she turaed her head she saw that the performer wasa very respectable- 
looking old gentleman, a patriarch of Israel, who—with no object in view 
but his owo pleasure—was standing in the doorway of a shop. and in- 
dulging io the celebrated Professor-Herr-Musikal-Doctor-Kapell-Meister 
Screechenbeim’s last cantata, and smiling all the while—as London hair- 
dressers say—‘ quite affable.” He played so well that Lady Acton 
stopped to listen,aud when he had finished, she complimented him on his 
periurmance ; the next moment she found herself riveted before a cabinet 
of rare old porcelain of which the old gentleman was tbe proprietor ; 
another tune, and she paid him the price he asked for it, fiddled out of 
her money, and, what ladies of fashion call, “ utterly ruined.” In this 
manner, after many divarications, in the course of which Lady Acton 
picked up objets enough to freight an argosy,—indeed, the goods were 
all duly shipped to Eugiand with as much regularity asif the sellers were 
used to it,—the travellers found themselves at Frankfort oa the Maine, as 





life—as they are displayed at Homburg—were as new to him as to his 
bride. They were both delighted with all they saw, and though a day in 
Germany is, generally speaking, longer than in most other places, they 
found an exception in favour of that which they passed in the gardens and 
halls of the Casino. Be as ethereal-minded as you may—zsthetical is, 
perbaps, the better word—you cannot forego the necessity of dining: to 
tell the truth, most people prefer a good dinner to its opposite, and fortu- 
nately it is the fashion now-a-days to say so. We live so much less at 
home than we used to do—the grand stands at Epsom and Ascot, the pub- 
lic rooms at Blackheath and Greenwich, the buffets on railways and the 
counters at Crystal Palaces tell such tales about appetite—that it is no 
longer worth a young lady’s while to vow that she never eats anything : 
we—fathers, husbands, brothers, lovers—who pay, know better. In Ger- 
many, moreover, example goes so far, that although no Englishwoman, if 
ste fasted for a month beforehand, could by any poasibility play such a 
kuife and fork as the Princess von Schlammerbauch, or the Ministerinn 
von Schwelzer, or any other gormandizing German female, with or with- 
out a prefix, she may yet do her devoir very respectably when she sits 
down to such a table d’héte as they serve in the Kurbaus at Hombarg. 
Lord and Lady Acton were not, therefore, too fastidious to starve in the 
midst of plenty, and as it is the custom with Euglish gentlemen always 
to order the most expensive wines on the carte—in the delusive expec- 
tation that they will prove the best—the cost of the dinner would 
have made a very satisfactory addition to the daily revenue of the po- 
tentate in whose dominions it was discussed. But they are infinitely too 
polite at the Kurhaus to present the bill immediately the debt is incur- 
red: you can’t run away without paying—there are far too many eyes 
on you—aad, besides, you have cigars, and coffee, and so forth, to add to 
the score before you leave, so the pleasure of payiag is reserved till that 
moment. 

At all the German baths where public gambling is allowed, play to a 
certain extent goes on throughout the day, with only slight intermissions ; 
but the amusement is, for the most part, a tame and languid affair, until 
evening sets in: then, indeed, it isstirringenough. Declaim you may— 
at a distance—aguainst the infatuation of play, but resist its fascination 
when it is before your eyes, and your philosophy deserves a patent. It is 
not always priociple that prevents a man from gaming ; cowardice has 
very often as much to do with the avoidance of this vice as with the es- 
cape from many others ; and, for my own part, I think, if the question 





much at home in the Hétel de Russie on the Zeil, as if we were the best 
friends in the world with the amiable young Czar whose dominions are 
represented in the free city by that caravauseral. 

When yoa have seen the Dom, or Cathedral, the Rimer-berg, or Town- 
Hall, the Juden Gasse—where old Madame Rothschild lived for a bua- 
dred years—Schwaatbaler’s statue of Goethe in the Comedien-Platz, 
and Danneker’s Ariadue iu Mr. Bethmann’s garden, and have fairly tired 
yourself ia the public walks, yoa begin to thiuk of visiting some of the 
places in the neighbourhood of the town. There are many attractions 
within the compass of a day’s excursion, and the point was debated be- 
tween Lord and Lady Acton as to which they shoald visit first. They 
might go to Mayence and be sentimental at the tomb of the Minnesanger 
Fraueulob ; or while away the hours among the orange-trees and chess- 
nut groves of Biberich ; or drink chickeu-broth, au naturel, at the Koch- 
brunoen of Wiesbaden ; or just take a peep at that wicked place, the 
Kurhaus of Homburg, where, according to the latest advertisement, 
“ Tbe Directors shriuk from no sacrifice to render it a’ delightful as pos- 
sible to visitors’’—a fact which visitors very soon find out—tvoo late, how- 
ever, to profit very greatly by it. Poetry, scenery, and natural wonders 
yicided the palm to wickedness—you must recollect they had been mar- 
ried a mouth, aud had tried all the other things—and they decided for 
Homburg. 

The excursion is short and cheap: the railway takes you for twenty- 
eight kreutzers—about ninepence—io five-and-twenty minutes, to the 
Bonames station, and an omuibus for something tooinfipitesimal to men- 
tion, accomplishes the rest, so that you may get from Frankfort to Hom- 
burg for iess thao a shilling a-piece, although you are newly married, don’t 
Care about money, and wil travel in a first-class carriage. 

Lord Acton was of an easy-going disposition, and seldom troubled him- 
self much about those petty necessities which mi/lionnaires, very often, 
look so uncommonly sharp after. I Know, for iustance, a Hebrew Baro- 
net, with at least a buudred thousand a year, who chevied an urchin, that 
had picked his pocket, the length of seven streets, in pursuit of a hand- 
Kercaief which even he—io his younger days—could not have sold for 
sixpence, and wouldno’t have bought for a penoy—and only gave up the 
Chase because he was too much blown to run or scream “ Stop thief!” 
avy longer. You will say, in extenuation, that nobody likes to be robbed, 
aud that is precisely what all these rich men say whevever they part with 
money or money’s worth : “ they don’t like to be robbed ;” sententiously 
adding, that “a fellow may pick your pocket in a hundred ways without 
actuully putting his hand in it.” But this by the way. To return to 
Lord Acton. Although not given to calculate his expenses too nicely, 
he thought himself wonderfully clever when he took five sovereigns out 
of his desk after breakfast, aud said he supposed that would do for the 
day. Lady Acton, who never carried money, being quite content to or- 
der things to be sent home, supposed also that it would, and so they 
walked to the Eisenbahn, where, with a loose florian which he happened 
to have about him, Lord Acton bought a couple of tickets for Bouames, 
and was provident enough to take the small change to pay for the omni- 
bus from the station to the town. These details may seem trivial to peo- 
ple who, in the language of the turf, are in the habit of “ frisking a fiver” 
without giving the subject a thought ; but, besides the admiration which 
I cannot repress when | light upon a prudeut nobleman, I have a particu- 
lar reason tor mentioning Lord Acton’s extreme precaution, which shortly 
will appear. 

They who praise the attractions of Homburg have good warrant for 
what they say. The place is certainly a most agreeable one for those 
who are well enough—and sufficiently in funds—to follow the bent of their 
inclinations. The visitors for the sake of health are here—as, indeed, at 
most of the German baths—in a very large minority, pleasure being the 
general object. The forest rides and drives, the afteruoon music and 
the evening ball, affurd opportunities for the most extensive flirtations, 
aod the capital table d’héte is the delight of the gourmands, who—as 
many 48 are able—dine at it twice a day ; but the chief attraction—with 
@ great uumber the only one—is the gamiog-table. You may believe as 
much as you please of that part of the Directors’ programme which as- 
sures you that certain games are played at Homburg “ with fifty per cent. 
advautage on the other knowo bauks,”’ for it comes to the same thing ino 
the end, whether the advantage be fifty or a hundred: you get cleaned 
out somehow, aod the Directurs divide a handsome profit after meetiag 
all the expenses of their maguificent establishment. Professor Liebig 
stands godtather to the fact that the waters of Homburg are “ stimulant” 
and “ alterative,” that they excite “circulation” and assist * the secre- 
tory processes ;” the same may be said of the healthful games of Rou- 
lette and Rouge-et-Nuir, presided over by the Professors of the Casino. 

A twelvemoath before his marriage Lord Acton had been in the posi- 





tion of a younger son, with ouly a subaltero’s r.ok in the army, and 
having served abroad since he was eighteen, the usages of continental 





were honestly answered, no one who ever saw a high stake played for 
would be able to say that he had not felt an inclination to try his luck as 
others did. Leta stranger watch the fluctuations of the game for tea 
minutes, and, in spite of himself, he becomes interested, and if he has any 
money in his pocket the chances are he will make more or less of it before 
he leaves the spot. 

Lord Acton was like the rest of us; he had no fixed idea about winning 
or losing when he threw down a sovereign on the table ; he cared nothing 
about the result when the croupier raked it into the bauker’s heap, nor 
did he seem particularly elated when, after repeating his mise, the coin 
returned to his possession. But he was amused by the process—ani so 
was Lady Acton, who stood beside him, and who, after two or three @ ter- 
nations, woman like, gave her advice, which, man like (in the bride- 
groom state of being), he followed ; and, having at one time won about 
twenty pounds, found himself at the end of a quarter of aa hour with a 
waistcoat-pocket entirely empty. 

‘* Have you any money about you, Constance ?” he asked his wife. 

“ Not a sou, dear,” was the lady’s reply. 

“ That’s unlucky,’’ returned her husband. 

Perhaps it was, but not for the reason which he would have assigned at 
that moment, had he stated it, his notion being that if he could have put 
down on “ the other colour” he should have made himself all right again. 
He looked round the table to see if by chance there was any one he knew 
trom whom he could have borrowed what he wanted, but the people there 
were all strangers to him, so he gave his arm to Lady Acton, and, turn- 
ing away, walked into another saloon, a little disappointed, it must be 
confessed, at being ‘‘ frustrate of his will.” In a few moments, however, 
he regained his equanimity, and though he paused occasionally to observe 
the different games, the thought of his trifling loss never once recurred to 
him. 

An hour or two having been passed in this manner, Lady Acton, who 
began to feel rather tired, suggested that it was time for them to return 
to Frankfort. 

“ By all means,” said Lord Acton, “let us go.” 

This was more easily said than done, a slight impediment to their de- 
parture occurring in the shape of the Ober-Kellnoer of the establishment, 
who, with a smiling face, approached Lord Acton, and, making a low 
bow, preseated a paper, on which, in minute hieroglyphics, were traced 
the following interesting particulars : ° 
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In plain English, the dinner, wine, and etceteras, came to exactly one 
pound thirteen shillings and a penny halfpenny. ; 

“ By George!” exclaimed Lord Acton, as be glanced at the bill, “I 
quite forgot all about this! I haven’t a farthing left! What’s to be 
done ?” 

The expression of his face was so comical in this dilemma, that Lady 
Acton burst out laughing. 

“ So much for turning gambler,” she said. 

“ What am I to do?” repeated Lord Acton, looking full at the Ober- 
Kellner. 

“ Der Herr will pay his bill,” replied the head-waiter, rather puzzled 
at the question ; “ it was quite correct—ganz richtig.” 

* Oh, quite right, I dare say : I don’t dispute a syllable of it, but un- 
luckily, | haven’t got aay money.” ; 

“ Ach!” exclaimed the Ober-Kellner, beginning to look grim; “ where- 
fore, sir, youdine without money ?” ; 

[ had money enough when I came here,” retorted Lord Acton, “but 
the fact is, | lost it all at rouge-et-noir, I think you call it!” 

The Ober Kellner shrugged his shoulders, as much ag to say he didn’t 
believe a word of it. : . 

‘| shall speak to my masters,” he said; but without quitting the place, 
where he stood cvnfronting Lord and Lady Acton, he called out to 
another waiter who was passing by: “ Horen-Sie Mahl, August ; diese 
'zwey Personen koanten nich’ [bre Rechouag bezahlea, Bittet eucn den 
| Herrn Haupt-Kursaals-Prasident gleich hier zu kommen!” (“ Hark’ee, 
Augustus ; these two persous cau’t pay their bill, Ask the principal 
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President of the Saloon to come here directly.”) And having rapidly 
| delivered himself of this jargon, he stuck bis arms a-kimbu, aad with a 
' leonine aspect contioued to glare on the defaulters. 
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“ This is too absurd,” said Lord Acton, addressing bis wife. 

“ Rather good fun, I think,” retarned Constance, still laugbing. 

“ Ach! Mein Got!’ growled the Ober-Kellner. “ Dies’ ist ein’ un- 
verschamte Schwiudlerei!” (“ Ab, my God! This is an impudent 

windle !’’ 
» The Sates of a gaming-house is of so stimulating a nature, that, 
slow as the Germans are in general, at Homburg they are actually quick, 
and a proof of thi: was given by the speedy appearance of the gentleman 
with the long official title. 

He wasa stout, full-faced, smooth-visaged character, in spectacles, with 
a massive gold chain stretched across his person, a ponderous siguet-riog 
on each forefinger, and the ribbon of the most noble and princely order 
of “ The Golden Sausage ” in his button-hole, so that his make-up formed 
a kind of cross between a Professor who is not a Baron, and a Baron who 
is not a Professor. 

With a volubility which most likely he could not bave displayed under 
other circumstances, the Ober-Kelloer, in bis own tongue, described the 
state of the case, not forgetting the fact that the lady delinquent ap- 

ed to him the worst of the two, her clear, merry laughter still ring- 

g in his ears. ’ 

At the close of the Ober-Kellner’s communication the President of 
the Casino turned his full orbed spectactes on the defaulting parties, 
and after a silent scrutiny of some moments said, in a grave but polite 
accents : 

“It is possible, sir, I hope, that we have here some mistake ?” 

“T am afraid not,” replied Lord Acton, coolly. 

“ Must one understand,” pursued the President, translating bis German 
thoughts into formal English, “that you have here two dinners eaten 
without money ?” 

“ Not exacuy ; I bad more than enough for a dozen dinners when we 
sat down, but, the fact is, I lost it all in this room afterwards, without 
recollecting the bill.” , 

“Ah!” said the President, opening bis mouth very wide and then 
shutting it again with a soap. “ Oue forgets a bill of eighteen florins, 
fifty kreutzvrs, in an eye-twinkling! Yes, well. And one loses all his 
money in yet another! So! Que plays here many games, sir, and the 
newest is not this.” 4 

“ You don’t suppose,” said Lord Acton, whose temper was beginning 
to rise at the thought of his statement being disbelieved—‘ you don’t 
suppose, sir, that I came to Homburg with the intention of cheating you 
‘out of a paltry diuuer ?” ; 

‘** Two dinners.—with wines of first quality, besides numerous extras,’ 
returned the President, with imperturbable gravity. 

“‘ Two, then, if you like, aud the whole lot of it; does that make any 
difference ?” 

“To the establishment: yes. To those also who with empty pockets 
dine. This is a thing which arrives when one money has! Truly !” 

“ Ach! mein Gott!” ejaculated the Ober- Kellner. 

“ Bat I tell you,” said Lord Acton, “I had money when I came here, 
and that I fooled it away at one of your infernal tables.” 

“ A past history that. Others the same tale have told. It comes often. 
You have bere acquaintance ?” 

“No. I don’t know a soal in the place.” 

‘That astonishes me not. So thought I in the beginning. Ycu have 
then a passport ?” 

* Of course | have.” 

“ Might I have the pleasure to see it?’’ 

“TT haven’t got it about me. I left it at Frankfort.” 

“So! Is it possible for you to have a name ?” 

“ My name is Acton—Lord Acton.” 

** Very good, Perbaps to the noble Sir Howard Cavendish related ?” 

‘* For that matter, I am related both to the Howards and the Caven- 
dishes, though I don’t know the man you speak of. But this is all non- 
sense. What earthly difference can it make to you whether I pay your 
bill to-night or to-morrow? We are staying at the Hotel de Russie, on 
the Zeil; I must owe you the money till the morning, when my courier 
shall bring it over. Lady Acton wants to go away ; it’s getting late, and 
if we don’t go now we shall miss the last train. That reminds me, by-the- 
way, that | didu’t get a return ticket, Constance. Your waiter, here, can 





go with us to the station, pay for our places, and see us off. I shall re- 
member him in the morning.” 

“Gott in Himmel!” exclaimed the excitable Ober-Kellner. ‘Es 
gefallt mir erstauulicb! That L like! I shall pay your piaces! I shall 
see you off! Ach! Yes! Offindeed! Remember me in the morning! 
Ja wohl! I you the whole of my never-ending life !”’ 





“ That waiter is quite impayad/e,” said Constance, who appeared to 
be vastly entertained with the whole business. “I must not forget a 
word of this. Let him go on, George. If you knock Lim down too soon, 
as you seem inclined to do, you will spoil the thing altogether. Ob, how 
mamma will laugh when I describe the scene !”’ 

“Sol” said the Haupt-Kursaals-Prasident, “ mamma will laugh? That 
shall we see! Sir,’ he continued, turning to Lord Acton, “I have 
heard your story. Now be so good to attend to me. You come here 
two whole strangers. You dine, you amuse yourselves, and a loug reckon- 
ing made, you prepare to depart ; then you say, ‘ On, I bave no money,’ 
and relate losses which, to my understanding, are fables. I demand your 
passport, without which no oue in Germany travels. You answer it is 
somewhere. I ask your name. You tell me of Lord Somebody, never 
perbaps till now beard of. Then again you want to go quickly; even 
desire this Kellner’s money for your journey. And the joke is so good, 
that all the while this lady is laughing. All of this” added the President, 
assuming a still more magisterial air, ‘‘ makes it to me transpicuous that 
you appear in Homburg tor a bad purpose, and now what is to be done 
we know. Karl! send for the Polizei!” 

At this intimation, which gave a turn to the affair that looked really 
serious, Lady Acton hastily left ber seat. 

“ Surely,” she said, with a proud air, “there can be no necessity for 
this. You cannot suppose that we are the kind of people you are think- 
ing of. Have you nothing about you, George, to give this person to 
keep vill we can send over the wretched sum we owe him? But no, you 
never even weara watch. Stay; here is the diamond guard you gave 
me. Let him have this till to-morrow, and let us be gone.” 

She tore off the guard as she spoke, her bright eyes glittering with an- 
ger like the stones in the ring as they met the light, and gave it Lord 
Acton. The President’s glauce wae fixed upoa bim ; but before he put 
the pledge into his hand, Lord Acton raised bis own and made a rapid 
motion across his body. The President started back without taking the 
ring, and as quick as thought pertormed a corresponding movement : the 
next momeni—to the inexpressible astonishment of Lady Acton—her 
husband and her foe were shaking hands. 

“Hier kommt der Polizei,” shouted Karl, the Ober-Kellner, rush- 
ing in. 

“There is no occasion for his presence,” said the Haupt-Kursaals- 
Prasident. “I beg Milord and Miladi’s pardon for the inconvenience I 
have caused them. Order a carriage, Karl, quick ; there is yet time to 
get to the station. To-morrow, Milord, I will bave the honour to wait 
on you at Frankfort, when you can return this trifle.”—( He offered his 
porte-monnaie as he spoke).—* And pray beg of Miladi—a thousand 
pardons, Madame, that it was removed—to wear her ring again.” 

And with more compliments and “ Guten-Abends”’ than can be told, 
the President of the Casino followed the strangers to the door, and re- 
mained bowing and scrapiog till the carriage was out of sight. 

“What on earth was the cause, George, of the sudden change in this 
man’s behaviour ?” asked Lady Acton, as soon as they bad driven off. 

“T am a P. G. M., love.” , 

“‘ And what’s that, George ?”” 

“ Past Grand Master. It struck me that he might be a Mason, so I 
gave him the siga.4 He recoguised it—and here we are.” 

. 


MR. PHILIP STUBBES. 


The new palace at Westminster is a very magnificent building, in (Iam 
quite willing to believe Sir Charles Barry), the purest style of Gothic 
architecture ; and the large, not to say extravagant, sums of money 
which have been, and will be for the next half-century or so, expended in 
its erection, speak highly for the wealth and resources of this favoured 
empire. The Horse Guards Blue, also, are a splendid body of men. I 
ecarcely know what to admire most in their equipment: their black 
horses with the long tails, their bright belmets—likewise with long tails 
—their jack-boots, or their manly moustachios. Among the officers of 
this superb corps, are to be touud, I have been told, some of the brightest 
ornaments of our juvenile aristocracy. But, admiring them, 1 cannot 

uite withhold my meed of admiration for the Queen’s beefeaters—for the 

yal coachman, the Royal footmen, the Royal out-riders, and the Ho- 
nourable Corps of Geutlemen-at-Arms. In all these noble and expen- 
sively-dressed institutions, 1 am proud to recognise sigus of the grandeur 





Hall at Liverpool, the Manchester Athenzum, the Scott Monument at 
Ediuburgb, +pecial juries, the Board of Health, and the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenbam. What a pity it is that, in the face of all these grand and 
flourishing establishments, there should be an inevitable necessity for the 
existence of Model Prisons, Reformatories, Ragged Schools, Magdalen 
Hospitals, and Administrative Reform Associations! What a pity it is 
that, with our fleets and armies that cost so many millions of money, and 
look—and are—so brave and serviceable, there should be incompetent 
commanders, ignorant administrators, and imbecile subordinates! 

How many other pities need to be recounted to show that we are in a 
bad way? Need we turn to the collective wisdom assembly, the house of 
Parler and Mentir with its feeble jokes, logic chopping, straw-splitting, 
tape-tying, tape-untying to tie-again; double shuffling, word-eating, 
quippiag quirking, and wanton wileing? Need we notice the recurrence 
of that, to me, fiendishly-insolent word “ laughter,” that speckles par- 
liamentary debates like a murrain? Are we not in a bad way while we 
bave Clancery suits sixty years old, and admirals and generals on active 
service, eighty ? Are we not in a bad way when working people live in 
styes like bogs, and, with little to eat themselves, have always a knife 
and fork laid (by the chief butler, Neglect) for the guest who may be 
expected to dine with them from day to day—the cholera? Is it not to 
be in a bad way to be at war, to pay double income tax, to be afflicted 
witb a spotted fever in the shape of gambling that produces a deliriam— 
sending divines from their pulpits to stockjubbing, and turnisg Euglish 
merchants and baukers, whose integrity was ooce proverbial, iato cheats 
and swindlers? Surely, too, it must be a bad way to be in, to see reli- 
gion painted upon banners, and temperance carted about likea wild-beast 
show, and debauchery in high places; to have to give courts and church, 
arts and schools, laws and learning, youth and age, the lie; and as the 
old balladist sings in the “ Soul’s Errand,” 


“ If still they should reply, 
Then give them still the lie.” 


But bad as is the state of things now-a-days, it was an hundred times 
worse, I opine, in the days of the six acts, the fourpenny stamp, the re- 
surrection men, the laws that were made for every degree, and so hanged 
for almost every degree of crime. It was worse when there were penal 
enactments against Catholics, and arrests by mesne prvcess. It was worse 
befure steam, before vaccination, before the Habeus Corpus, before the 
Returmation ; it was certainly an incomparably more shocking state of 
things in the days of Mr. Philip Stubbes. 

Aud who was Mr. Philip Stubbes? Dames and gentles, he flourished 
circa Anuo Domini fifteen eighty-five, in what have been hitherto, but 
most erroneously, imagined to. be the palmy days, of Queen Elizabeth. 
Luamentable delusion! There never couid, according to Mr. Stubbes, 
have existed a more shocking state of things than in the assumed halcyon 
age of Good Queen Bess. For what, save a profound conviction of the 
wickeduess and immorality of the age, could have moved our author to 
write and publish, in the year eighty-five, that famous little twelvemo 
volume called—The Anatomie of Abuses: being a Discourse or Brief 
Summarie ot such Notable Vices and Corruptions as now raigne in many 
Christian Countreys in the Worlde: but (especially) in the Countrey of 
Ailgua: Together with most Fearful Examples of God’s Judgements, ex- 
ecuted upon the Wicked for the same, as well in Ailgna of late as in 
other Places elsewhere. Very Godlye: To be read of all True Christians 
everywhere, but most chiefly to be regarded in England. Made Dia- 
loguewise. By Philip Stubbes. 

Ailgna, it need scarcely be said, is England, and the abuses, vices, and 
corruptions anatomised and denounced are all English. Mr. Stubbes 
must have been a man of some courage, both moral aud physical, for he 
has not hesitated to attack, not ouly the vices and follies of the day, but 
also very ticklish matters of religion and government. That he did so 
with impunity is to be presumed as we hear nothing of the Anatomie of 
Abuses haviug been made a Star Chamber matter, or that Mr. Stubbes 
ever suffered in his own anatomy by stripes or imprisonment, the “ little 
ease,” the scavenger’s daughter, the pillory, the loss of ears, or the loss 
of money by fine. 

I must state frankly, that I have not been wholly disinterested in ad- 
verting to Mr. Stubbes in this place. Something like envy, something re- 
sembliug democratic indignation, prompted me to make the old Eliza- 
bethan worthy a household word ; fur, Stubbes is very scarce. He has 
never, to my knowledge, been reprinted, and none but the rich can pos- 
sess an Original copy of the Anatomie of Abuses. He sells—musty little 
twelvemo as he is—for very nearly bis weight in gold; and it was the 
fact of a single Stubbes having fetched, a month since, at the sale of the 
Bakerian collection of rare books and autographs, no less a sum than 
nine pounds ten shillings sterling, that induced me to hie instanter to the 
reading-room of the British Museum ; to search the catalogue anxiously; 
to find Stubbes triumphantly ; to anatomise his Anatomie gaily, aud 
witb a will, May the shadow of the British Museum library never be 
less! I don’t care for the defective catalogue ; I can suffer the attacks 
of the Museum fia ; I have Stubbes ; and Lord Viscount Dives can’t bave 
any more of bim, save the power of tearing him up to light his pipe with. 
1 don’t envy Dives. My library is as good as his, with all its Turkey 
Carpets, patent reading desks, busts, and red-morocco trimmings to the 
shelves. 

The interlocutors or speakers in the Anatomie of Abuses in Ailgna are 
Philoponus and Spudeus. Spudeus, Philoponus, and Stubbes to boot, 
being loug since gone the way of all twelvemo writers, I need not trouble 
my readers with what they severally said. A summary of the substance 
of their discourse will be sufficient. I may premise, however, that Spu 

deus opens the dialogue by wishing Philoponus good morrow : adding to 
his salutation the pithy, though scarcely appropriate, apophthegm that 
** flying fame is often a liar.’ To which answers Philoponus, that he 
wishes Spudeus good morrow, too, with all his heart. The interchange 
of civilities being over, Philoponus informs his friend that he has been 
lately travelling in a certain island, once named Ainabla, after Ainatib, 
but uow presently called Ailgna, and forthwith launches out into a tre- | 
mendous diatribe on the abuses of that powerful but abandoned country. | 

Ailgna, says Stubbes, through his eidolon Philoponus, is a famous | 
and pleasant land, immured about by the sea, as it were with a wall ; the 
air is temperate, the ground fertile, the earth abounding with all things | 
for man aud beast. The inhabitants are a strong kind of people, auda- 
cious, bold, puissant, and heroical : of great magnanimity, valiancy, and 
prowess, of an incomparable feature, an excellent complexion, and in all | 
bumanity inferior to none under the sun. But there is a reverse to thie 
flattering picture. It grieveth Stubbes to remember their licenses, to 
make mention of their wicked ways ; yet, unaccustomed as he is to pub- 
lic abuse, he must say that there is not a people more corrupt, lying, | 
wicked, and perverse, living on the face of the earth. 

The number of abuses in Ailgna is infinite, but the chief one is pride. | 
The Ailgnan pride is tripartite: pride of the heart, pride of the mouth, 
aud pride of apparel ; and the last, according to our anatomicer, is the | 
deadliest. for it is opposite to the eye, and visible to the sight, and entic- 
eth others to sin. 

Stubbes says little about pride of the heart, which he defines as a re- 
bellious elation, or lifting oneself up on bigb. The wortby old reformer, 
probably remembered, and in good time, that pride of heart was an abuse, 
slightly prevaleot amoug the princes and great ones of the earth : among 
brothers of the sun and moon, and most Christian kings, and defenders of 
faiths they had trampled on, and sovereigus by the grace of the God they 
had denied. The good man held his tongue, and saved his ears. But, on 
pride of the mouth—in less refined Ailgnian, bragging—he is very se- 
vere. Such pride, he says, is the sayimg or crying aperto ore, with 
open mouth, “{f am a gentleman, 1 am worsbipful, I am honourable. 
lam noble, and I cannot teil what. My father did this. My grandfather 
did that. I am sprung of this stock, and I am sprung of that; whereas 
Dame Nature, Philopouus Stubbes wisely remarks, bringeth us all into 
the world after one sort, and receiveth us all again into the womb of our 
mother—the bowels of the earth—all in one and the same manner. wish- 
out any difference or diversity at all.”” It issomewhat strange that with 
these healthy nations of equality, and contempt of mere rank, Philoponus 
should condescend to dedicate bis book to “ the Right Honourable, and 
bis very singular good Lord, Philip, Earl of Arundel,” and that he should 
conclude his dedication in this fashion. ‘ Thus, 1 cease to molest your 
sacred ears any more with my rude speeches, beseeching your good Lord- 
sbip, not only to admit this, my book, into your honour’s patronage and 
protection, but also to persist, the first defender thereof, against the swin- 
ish Crew of railing Zvilus and flouting Momus, with their complies of 
bragging Thrasoes, aud barking Phormicons, to whom it is easier to de- 
prave all things than to amend themselves.’’ Ob! loaves and fishes! 
Ob! mighty power of a Lord’s name! Sacred ears! Ob! vanity of heart, 
and mouth, aud dress, and Stubbes, and all things human! 

Circe’s cups and Medea’s pots, Mr. Stubbes pertinently, but severely 
remarks, bave made Eugland drunken with pride of apparel. Not the 
Athenians, the Spaniards, the Hungarians (known, as they are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ingoldsby, as the proud Hungarians), the Culdeans, the Hel- 
vetians, the Zuitzers, the Moscovians, the Cantabrigians, the Africanes, 





and er rity of my Country. Likewise in the Elder Bretbren of the 
Trinity House, the Lord Mayor's barge, and the Lord Mayor’s court; 
thefloving cup, the Old Bailey black cap, the Surrey Sessions, St. George’s 











or the Etb:opians—( Mercy on us! what a salad of nations!)—no people, 
in short, uuder the zodiac of heaven have half as much pride in exquisite 





bravery of apparel, as the inhabitants of Ailgna. No people is so curious 
in ew fangles, wearing, merely because it is new, apparel most unband- 
some, brutish, and monstrous. Other coantries esteem not so much of 
silks, velvets, taffeties, or grograms, but are contented with carzies, frizes, 
and rugges. Nobles, Philoponus Stubbes maintains, may wear gorgeous 
attire, and be gives the why ; magistrates may wear sumptuous dresses, 
and he gives the wherefore; but be complains bitterly that it is now bard 
to know who is noble, who is worsbipful, who is a gentleman ; for those 
that are neither of the nobility, gentry, or yeomanry, no, nor yet any 
magistrate or officer of the commonwealth (not even « beadle, I suppose), 
go daily in silks, satins, damasks, and taffeties, notwithstanding that they 
be both base by birth, mean by estate, and servile by calling. And this, 
Mr. Stubbes counts a great confusion in a Christian commonwealth. 

Of a different opinion to Philip Philoponus Stubbes regarding exqui- 
site bravery of apparel, was Michael Equihem, Seigneur of Muataigne, 
who, at about the same time that Stubbes was fulminating his anathemas 
against pride of dress in England, was writiog bis immortal essays in his 
quiet bome in France. Montaigne deprecates sumptuary laws in general ; 
but he would seek to discourage luxury, by advising kings and princes to 
adopt simplicity. ‘“ As long,” he says, “ as it is possible ouly for kings 
to eat turbot, and for kings’ sons to wear cloth of gold, turbot and cloth 
of gold will be in credit, and objects of envy and ambition. Let kings 
abandon these signs of grandeur. They have surely enough without them. 
Or if sumptuary laws be needed, let them remember how Zeleucus purified 
the corrupted manners of the Locrians. These were bis ordinances: That 
po lady of condition should have her train held up, or be accompanied 
by more than one page or chambermaid, unless she bappened to be drunk; 
that no lady should wear brocades, velvet, or pearls, unless she happened 
to be disreputable ; and that no man should wear gold rings on his fin- 
gers or a velvet doublet on his back, unless he could prove himself to be 
a cheat and cut-throat. It is astonishing how plain the Locrians dressed 
after these edicts. ; 

After descanting awhile upon Adam and Eve, their mean attire— 
Diogenes, bis austerity—and a certain Grecian who, coming to court in 
his philosopher’s weed (query, a German meerschaum), was repulsed 
therefrom, Mr. Stubbes favours us with an excellent apopbthegm concern- 
ing another philosopher who was invited toa king’s bavquet, and wish- 
ing for a spittoon, and seeing no place of expectoration (for every place 
was hanged with cloth of gold, cloth of silver tinsel, arase, tapestry, and 
the like), coolly expectorated in the king’s face, saying: “It is meet, O 
king, that I spit in the plainest place!’ After this Mr. Stubbes, taking 
the apparel of Ailgna in degrees, discharges the vials of his wrath upon 
the “ diverses kinds of hats.’’ ; 

Sometimes, he says, they use them sharp on the crown, peaking up like 
the sbaft of a steeple, standing a quarter of a yard above the crowns of their 
heads—some more, some less, as pleases the phantasy of their inconstant 
minds : others be flat and broad, like the battlements of a bouse. These 
hats have bands—now black, now white, now russet, now red, now green, 
now yellow, now this, now that—never content with one colour or fashion, 
two days to an end. “And thus,” says Philip, “ they spend the Lord, 
his treasure—their golden years and silver days in wickedness and sin,” — 
and hats. Some hats are made of silk, some of velvet, taffety, sarsenet, 
wool, or a certain kind of fine hair fetched from beyond seas, whence many 
otber kind of vanities do come besides. These they call beuer (beaver) 
hats, of many shillings price. And no man, adds Philip, with melancholy 
indignation, is thought of any account, unless he has a beuer or taffety 
hat, pinched and cunningly carved of the best fashion. Wore Philip 
Philoponus Stubbes such a tile, I wonder—beuer or taffety—when be went 
to pay his respects to the sacred ears of his singular good lord the Earl of 
Arundel? . t 

Feathers in hats are sternly denounced, as sterns of pride and ensigns 
of vanity—as fluttering sails and feathered flags of defiance to virtue. 
And there are some rogues (sarcastic Philip!) that makes a living by 
dyeing and selling these cockscombs, and many more fools that wear 
them. 

As to ruffs, Philip Philoponus soundly asserts that they are an inven- 
tion of the Devil io the fulness of bis malice. For in Ailgna, look you, 
they bave great monstrous ruffs of cambric, lawn, holland or fine 
cloth—some a quarter of a yard deep—standiog forth from their necks, 
and banging over their shoulder points like a veil. But if Aolus, with 
his blasts (malicious Stubbes!)—or Neptune, with bis storms, chance to 
hit upon the crazy bark of their bruised ruffs, then they go flip flap in. 
the wind, like rags that go abroad ; or hang upon their shoulders like the 
disbclout of a slut (ungailant Philip!). This is a shocking state of things 
enough, but this is not all. The arch enemy of mankind, not content 
with bis victory over the children of pride in the invention of raffs, has 
maligoantly devised two arches or pillars to underprop the kingdom of 
great ruffs withal—videlicet, supportasses and starcu. Now, support- 
asses are a certain device made of wires crested, whipped over with gold, 
silver thread, or silk, to be applied round the neck under the ruff, upon 
the outside of the band, to bear up the whole frame and body oi the ruff 
from hanging and falling down. As for starch, it is a certain liquid mat- 
ter wherein the Devil hath willed the people of Ailgna to wash and dip 
their ruffs well, which being dry, will stand stiff and inflexible about their 
necks. In another portion of the Anatomie, Stubbes calls starch the 
Devil’s liquor. 

This persistent denunciation of the harmless gluten of wheat flour, on 
the part of the quaint old enthusiast, is very curious to consider. How 
an educated Englishman—a scholar, too, as Stubbes undoubtedly was— 
could, in the Augustan age of Queen Elizabeth—in the very days when 
Shakspeare was writing his plays and Bacon bis essays—gravely sit 
down and affirm that the Devil had turned clearstarcher, and lured souls 
to perdition through the medium of the wash-tub, passes my comprehen- 
sion. I should be inclined to set Philip down at once as a crazy fanatic, 
did I not remember with shame, that in this present year of the nine- 
teenth century there are educated Christian mistresses in our present 
Ailgna who look upon ringlets and cap-ribbons in their female ser- 
vants as little less than inventions of the Evil One; that there are yet 
schoolmasters who sternly forbid the use of steel pens to their pupils as 
dangerous and revolutionary implements ; that there are yet believers in 
witchcraft; and customers to fortune-tellers, and takers of Professor 
Methusaleb’s pills. I dare say Stubbes and his vagaries were laughed at 
as they deserved to be by the sensible men of Queen E!\zabeth’s time; but 
that, on the mass of the people, his fierce earnest invectives agaiust the 
fopperies of dress made a deep and lasting impression. This book-baby 
twelvemo of Philip Philoponus is but a babe in swaddling clothes now ; 
but he will be sent anon to the school of stern ascetic puritanism, and 
Mr. Prypne’s Unloveliness of Lovelocks will be bis horn-book. Growing 
adolescent and advanced in his humanities, his soul will yearn for 


| stronger meats, and the solemn league and covenant will be put into his 


band. He will read that, and graduate a Roundbead, and fight at Naseby, 
and sit down before Basing House, and shout at Westmivster, and clap 
his hands at Whiteball. So, Philip Stubbes’ denunciations will be felt 
in their remotest consequences, and starch will stiffen round the neck till 
it cuts off King Charles the First’s head. : 

Our reformer’s condemnation of starch is clenched by a horrible story 
—so fearsome that I scarcely have courage to transcribe it ; yet remem- 
bering how many young men of the present day are giving themselves 
up blindly to starch as applied to all-around collars, and wishing to 
bring them to a sense of their miserable condition, and a knowledge of 
what they may reasonably expect if they persist in their present perni- 
cious course of life and linen, I will make bold to tell the great starch 
catastrophe. ? 

The fearful jadgment showed upon a gentlewoman of Eprautna (?) (in 
the margin Antwerp) of late, even the twenty-second of May, fifteen 
hundred and eighty-two. This gentlewoman, being a very rich merchant- 
man’s daughter, upon a time was invited to a wedding which was solemn- 
ised in that town, against which day she made great preparations for the 
“ pluming of berself in gorgeous array ”’ (this reads like Villikios and his 
Dinah), that, as her body was most beautiful fair, and proper, so that her 
attire, in every respect might be correspondent to the same. For the 
accomplishment of which she curled her hair, she dyed her locks, and laid 
them out after the best manner. Also she coloured her face with waters 
and ointments. But in no case could she get any (so curious and dainty 
was she) that would starch and set her ruffs and neckerchief to her mind; 
wherefore she sent for a couple of laundresses, who did their best to please 
her humours, but in any case they could not. Then fell she to swear and 
tear (oh! shocking state of things in Antwerp, when gentlewomen tore 
and swore !), and curse and ban, casting the ruffs under feet, and wish- 
ing that the devil might take her when she wore any of those ruffs again. 
In the meantime the devil transformiug himself into a young man, as 
brave and proper as she in every point of outward appearance, came in, 
feigaing himself to be a lover orsuitor unto her. And seeing her thus ago- 
nised, and in such a “ pelting chafe,”’ he demanded of ber the cause there- 
of. Who straightway told bim (as women can conceal nothing that lyeth 
upon their stomachs) how she was abused in the setting of ber ruffs, which 
hearing, be prom'sed to please her mind, and thereto took in band the 
setting of her ruffs, which he formed to her great contentation and liking, 
insomuch as she, looking at herself in the glass (as the devil bade her), 
became greatly enamoured of him, 








































* became “ ogglesome to behold.” 
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done, the young man kissed her, and in doing whereof, he , 
al in ane te sbe died miserably, ber body being bn arent 
hosed into blue and black colours, (this black and blue me eee aarp 
= a suspiciously walking-stick appearance, and in aan 4 Ae - 
have simply rendered the young maa ameoable to six moo coh he 
bour under the aggravated assaults act). The gentlewoman ’ . 


i known, preparations were 
rt ed, aud ber fearful body 


stroog men immedi- 
: 8 Then five at- 


made for her burial ; a rich coffia was prepar 
laid therein, covered ne, Seay cumpiacasy. te Bays 
ately essayed to lift up the corpse, but could not mo . 
pene, Pow the like, but could not once stir it from the place or" ~ ye 
Whereat, the standers by marvelling, caused the coffia to a . 
see the cause thereof. “ Where they found the body to be take le ¥ 
and a black cat, very lean and deformed, sitting in the coffin, a-setling 
lecii r hal ? d wonder of all the 
great ruffs, and frizziing of or to - woe fear an 
beholders.” An ogglesome and fearful sight! steste 

The next sniele @ apparel to which Mr. Stubbes takes ee ” a 
doublet. Ob! be cries ; the monstrous doublets in Ailgna: be a 
that it is the fashion to have them bang down to the middle of t eh 
and so hard quilled, stuffed, bombasted, and sewed, that the wailed om 
neither work nor play in them. Likewise are there “ big-belite ‘And 
blets,”’ which betoken “ gormandice, gluttony, riot, and excess. _ 
he has heard of one gallant who had bis doublet stuffed with toms, | — 
or six pounds of Bombast. That kind of stuffing bas not quite go = 
among our gallants yet. He says nothing of what their —_—— ite . 
made,—velvet, satin, gold, silver, chamlet, or what not, but be Bad 
his voice plaintively aguiost the pinkiog, slashing, carving, jageng. tie. 
ting, and suipping of these garments. We almost fancy that we @ 
tening to Petruchio rating the tailor in the Taming of the Snrew. —" 

There is a “ great excess in bosen,” Stubbes is sorry to wane 
Ailgna. Some are called French hosen, some Venetian, aod ome 
Gally hosen. They are paned, cut, and draped out with costly — 
menis, with canvions aunexed, reaching down below the knees. € 
they cost enormous sums; Oh, shameless Ailgna! “ Io times ee ’ 
says Mr. Stubbes, rising almost to sublimity in bis indignation ; logs 
(as old historiographers in their books yet extant do record) wou d not 
disdain to wear a pair of hosen of a noble, ten shillings or a mark-piece ; 
but now it isa small matter to bestow twenty nobles, ten pounds, twen- 
ty, forty, fifty, nay a hundred pounds on one pair of breeches (Lord be 
merciful to us!) and yet this is thought no abuse neither.” Add to these 
costly hosen the diversity of netherstocks in Ailgna ; “corked shoes, ad 
toffles, and pinsnets ;” the variety of vain cloaks, and jerkins ; the Tark- 
ish Impietie of costly clokes ;” bugled cloaks, ruffliag swords, and dag- 
gers, gilt and damasked, and you will bave some idea of the shocking state 
of things in Ailgna in the year fitteen hundred and eighty-five, or, as 
Philip pathetically expressed it, the “ miserie of these daies.” 

Presently comes this sumptuary censor to a particular description of 
woman’s apparel of Ailgoa. 1 have not space to follow him step by step 
through the labyriothiue region of female costume, and, indeed, he is 
often so very particular that it would often be as inconvenient as diffi- 
cult to follow him. Cursorily I may remark, that Philip 18 dreadfully 
severe upon the colouring of ladies’ faces with oils, unguents, liquors, 
and waters ; that he quotes St. Cyprian agaiust face painting; and Hie- 
ronymus, Chrysostom, Calvin, and Peter Martyr, agaiost musks, civets, 
scents, and such-like “ slibbersauces.”” Trimmings of ladies’ beads are 
the devil’s nets. Nought but perdition can come to a people who make 
holes in their ears to hung ring aud wells by, aud who cut their skins to 
set precious stoues in themselves, And is it not a glaring shame that 
some women ia Ailgna wear doublets and jerkins, as men bave, buttoued 
up the breast, aod made with wings, welts, and pinions on the shoulders, 
as man’s apparel is. Do you remember the ladies’ paletots, the ladies 
waistcoats of two years since? How little times do alter, to be sure! As 
for costly gowns, impudent rich petticoats and kirtles ; stockings of silk, 
Tearnsey, Crewell, aud fine cloth, curiously indented at every point with 
quirks, ciockees, and open seams, cawked shoes, slippers powdered with 
gold, devil’s spectacles in the shape of looking-glasses ; sweeted gloves ; 
nosegays and posies ; curious smelis, that anaibilate the spirits, aud dar- 
ken the senses; masks and visors to ride abroad in; fans, which are the 
devil’s bellows, and similar enormities of female attire,—the number of 
them is infiuite, and their abominaticn utter. 

I need scarcely say that the apparel of the people of Ailgna forms but 
one section of the abuses anatomised by old Stubbes. If my reader should 
have any curiosity to kaow aught coucerning the vices and corruptions 
of hand-baskets, gardens, and covetousness ; how meats bring destruction; 
the discommodities of druukenuess ; what makes things dear ; the gjao- 
ner of church ales ; the tyranny of usurers ; how a man ought to swear ; 
the condemuativn of stage plays ; the observance of the sabbath, and the 
keeping of wakes in Ailgna—all as conducive to a shocking state of 
things—he may draw upon me at sight, and I will honour the dralt. 





THE WORKS OF NAPOLEON III. 

‘* Les (Euvres de Napoleon III.’ Libraire d’Amyot Editeur, 8, Rue de la Paix 
2 vols. 1854. 

The visit of the Emperor and Empress of France—now that it is over, 
and the fine writing of the newspapers on the sabject bas ceased—must 
still be regarded as a great bistorical fact. It takes its place among those 
pageant iucidents which, looking back into history, seem commemorative 
of certain epochs, either as points of culmination in which the spirit of the 
era attained its greatest splendour, or as points of departure, from which 
human progress took a new direction, We are too near the historical 
meet we have just seen performed to guess the character it will have 

n history ; meantime, its chief effects has been to centre the eyes of all on 
him who played the principal part in it. 

Louis Napoleon is, cut of sight, the most conspicuous man at present 
alive—whether we regard his descent from that race which produced Na- 
poleon I., his own remarkable career prior to bis accession to power, or 
the wisdom and sagacity which bas since characterised the administration, 
there is no one who so universally attracts European attention. And, 
even if there were no elements of romance in his career—were be simply 
a legitimate monarch, destined to the purple from his cradle—the for- 
midable power which he wields, the peculiarity of his position, aud the 
greatness of tLe present crisis, in which be must act the most important 
part, were sufficient to rivet on him the eyes of all those who pay the 
slightest atteation to those political questions which deal with the future 
destiny of the world. But when both these elements of interest are com- 
bined—when the most romantic of careers sees its hero in the possession 
of the whole power of France, and master of the position in the great 
struggle of nations, we Cannot overestimate the interest and the impor- 
tance attachable to anything which can give an insight to his character 
and mode of thought, and afford us some clue in our speculations as to 
what is likely to be the future of one apparently so marked out from the 
rest of the species. 

Now, a man’s writings have always been regarded as one of the best in- 
dexes to his character : the reason is, that his writings are bis thoughts. 
We propose, therefore, to make use of this index to character, in attempt- 
ing to attain some insight iato that of Napoleor ILI. 

The volumes before us purport to contain his collected works. They 
were published in Paris in 1854, we believe under bis personal superinten- 
dence—at all events, with his full consent and approval. 

Independent of the interest attachable to them from the remarkable 
character of their author, the intrinsic merit of many articles in the col- 
lection is very considerable ; so much so that, if it were not for their cun- 
densed style and unornamental diction, we are convinced they would 
have secured to Louis Napoleon no ordinary reputation as a writer 3 and 
now that his political position commands attention, this want of artistic 
interest will not prevent them from being extensively read ; and we pre- 
dict with confidence that the more they are known and studied, the 
more will the estimation of Louis Napoleon as a man of intellect be 
enhanced. 

But the excessive condensation of his style renders the task we have 


undertaken peculiarly difficult ; for it is impossible to give a just view of 


the contents of these Volumes either by quotation or by giving a general 
idea of his method of reasoniug on the multifarious topics he discusses, 
The one method would exhibit our author in bis weakest aspect, as he is 
deficient in point and imagination as a writer ; the other method could 
not be adequately carried out in fewer words than the author bimself em- 
pe Todeed, these volumes are rather like a review-—and not a very 
—. one—thau like an original work ; and how are we to review a re- 

In these circumstances, we think the best method we can puraue, in or. 
der to give a fair account of Louis Napoleou’s writings, will be to go over 
the different articles seriatim, discussing fully those sutjects which seem to 
us to be of importance, briefly indicating the leading idea in others, and 
giving only the Hames of such articles as seem to us of no general im- 
portance or interest. This plan implies a chariness in disquisitions of our 
own. We willia general leave Louis Napoleon to speak for himself ; 
ve up any pretensions to originality on 


and, at once and at the outset, gi 
Our part, and all intention of s 
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The principal treatise in these volumes, and that on which Louis Na- 
poleon seems ready to rest his literary fame, is “L’Idée Napoleonienne; 
and we cannot better describe its purport than by saying that it is an at- 
tempt to solve the great historical problem of Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
theory propounded may generally be described as an attempt to prove, 
that the whole career of this most remarkable of men, was the strict de- 
velopment of a preconceived plan, in which nothing was impulsive, bat 
all flowed in logical sequence from certain fixed principles which he ever 
keptin view. We do nut believe that this solution is correct, or that N i- 
poleon I. was so purely an intellectual monster as it would make him : 
but it is, after all, nearly as good as any other with which the world has 
yet been favoured. ‘ , 

In approaching his subject, Louis Napoleon first tries to establish an 
ideal of government. He adopts, as his text, the celebrated pensée of 
Pascal : * Le genre bumain est un homme qui ne meurt jamais, et qui se 
perfectionne toujours,” which he paraphrases somewhat thus: The human 
race does not die, but it is subject to ali the maladies of the individual ; 
and, although it perfects itself ceaselessly, it is not exempt from human 
passions—the cause, to the race as to the individual, alike of elevation 
and of degradation ; and, as in man there are two natures and two in- 
stincts—the one inducing to perfection, the other to decay ; so society 
contains in its bosom two contrary elements—the one the spring of im- 
mortality and progress, the other that of disease and disorganization. 
Hence the origin of government, as a means of developing the higher 
elements, and of impeding the dowoward tendencies, of society. But, as 
every nation has its idiosyncrasy, a model government suited to all is 
impossible. On the contrary, the goverament of each nation, if a good 
one, must differ, in some respects, from that of all others; a diversity 
which must be coextensive with difference in race, ia climate, aud in that 
previous history out of which has sprung those national habits and tradi 
tiens which, to so great an extent, distinguish from each other the differ- 
ent nations of the earth. But, irrespective of the necessity of adapting 
government to national pecaliarities, there is another difficulty inherent 
in its very notion; fer, whereas nothing is necessary to develop the divine 
principle in society but liberty aad labour, compulsion and restraint are 
the main instruments to be employed in checking the action of the causes 
of decline and fall. Thus the means of goverament are, to a certain ex- 
tent, contradictory ; for, if liberty be unrestrained, vice will develop 
itself tully as fast as the higher principles of civilisation; and, oa the 
other band, if liberty be restrained, the legislator rans the risk of impe- 
ding the growth of social good, as well as of its opposite. ‘ 

This statement of the case being premised—goveroment being essen- 
tially relative, and always, at best, but a balance betwixt contradictory 
modes of action—the question relative to Napoleon Bonaparte is. two- 
fold. First, Did he rightly ap rebend the peculiar character of the French 
uation? and, second, Did be hit upon the best equipoise between the op- 
posite forces by which government must act? The first question receives 
its answer in the general scope of the treatise ; and, as we go on, we will 
find that, in Louis Napoleon’s opinion, his uncle instiactively adapted 
himself to the esprit Francais. The second question necessitates an in- 
quiry into the state of Frauce when Bonaparte seized the supreme power. 
Now, ia justice to Napoleon Bonaparte, it cannot be too distinctly kept 
in view that, on his advent to power, the disorganisation of France was 
complete. : 
The old system of things had been utterly ruined; every institution 
had in turo been destroyed, and all attempts at reconstruction bad only 
resulted in a more wide spread anarchy. It was the task of Napoleon I. 
to select, out of the mass of heterogeneous and discordant elements the 
principles of order and government. This task he accomplished under 
the guidance of a principle as simple asjadicious. He saw that, although 
the old order of things was utterly bereft of vitality, still its forms were 
the channels through which the French sation had been accustomed to 
receive the mandates aod feel the influence of authority. Ou the other 
hand, the revolution had evoked new priaciples of action, and created 
new interests ; in particular, it had utterly abolished all caste, aud left a 
free course for talent, irrespective of birth. Napoleon, therefere, retained 
the old forms, as the channels of authority, but poured into them the 
evergy and ambition of the revolution. This policy was not his inveation, 
though our author speaks of it as if it were. Julius Caesar acted on the 
same principle, with this simple and instructive difference, that he infused 
muuarchical ideas into republican forms, whereas Napoleon infused re- 
publican ideas into forms derived from the monarchy. This difference 
arose from their positions being inverted relatively to each other. Ia 
both, the design was to amalgamate the old with the new. But to return 
to France: the old forms aloae were not sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of the new society : it was necessary to institute new ones. Napo- 
jvon did so; but, according to his nephew, the following was the some- 
what elaburate reasoning which guided bim in the task. Reverting to 
the parallel between the individual and society, it is to be observed that 
as man has permanent ani temporary iaterests, so has society ; and as, 
in the one case, reason is the guardian over the first class of interests, 
while the others are cared fur by inclination and appetite—so, in 
society, it beboves that there be a permanent guardian of perma- 
nent interests, and a fluctuating and changeable guardian of temporary 
interests. Now, the one class of interests was tully provided for uader 
the ancient regime, by the aristocracy and the king; but now the aristo- 
cracy being defunct, the kingly principle alone was obtainable, and only 
in the form of the imperial power of Napoleon. On the other band, the 
temporary interests of the community, fluctuating from day to day, and 
which bad no adequate protection under the old regime, were now to be 
committed to the guardianship of a body chosen from the people by some 
method | f popular election. 

But while Napoleon I. found it very easy and natural to attend to the 
permanent interests of society, it was impossible, our author says, fully 
to protect the temporary interests. Their rights were, in the meantime, 
to be deferred to a more convenient opportunity. Still, according to our 
author, liberty was the principle which was ultimately to triumph under 
Napoleon’s policy. ‘“ Her name, no doubt, was not at the head of the 
laws of the empire, nor p!acarded in the streets, but every law of the em- 
pire prepared her reign tranquil and sure.” But, meantime, it was ne- 
cessary, first of all, to drive back the foreign enemy; and that being 
done, it still remained ‘to repress the bitter hatred of parties; and where 
there was neither religion, patriotism, nor public faith, to create them. 
Above all was it necessary to give dignity and prestige to government, 
the very principle of which bad been discredited. But to accomplish all 
this, force—even despotism—was necessary. 

So argues Louis Napoleon as to the policy open to his uncle, and so, 
doubtless, would be justify his own government ; nor are we prepared to 
dispute that io either case the justiticatioa is insufficient :— 


“« Tl faut plaindre les peuples (says our author) qui veulent récolter avant 
d’avoir labuuré le champ, ensemence la terre et douné a la plante le temps de 
germer d’éclore et de mirir, une erreur fatale est de croire qu'il suffise d’une 
declaration de principes pour constituer un nouvel ordre de choses.”’ 

Napoleon was less tyrannical than the governments which preceded 
him. Like our friends the Americans, the French Republicans had been 
somewhat inconsistent. They could hardly speak without an ovation to 
liberty, fraternity aud equality ; but they applied these terms only to those 
who coincided with them in opiuion, and ostracised the rest of the nation. 
So true is it that despotism aud republicanism differ only in this, that the 
former is the tyranny of oue, the latter the tyranny of many; and as it 
is proverbial that corporate bodies are less ameuable to moral considera- 
tious than the individual members which compose them, the many-headed 
corporate tyraut may be expected to be more unscrupulous thao the sin- 
gle Baseleus, who cannot escape criticism under cover of the number of 
his confederates in iniquity. 

Thus, in the case of Frauce, although we have grave doubts of the so- 
licitude of Napoleon I. tor liberty, and have not much more confidence 
in the liberal tendeucies of bis nephew, they both ameliorated the tyranny 
which existed befure they seized oa the supreme power. Such an ame- 
lioration was indeed necessary to the policy of Napoleon I., since he 
avowedly tried to enlist in his service tue abilities of all parties—“ Je 
suis national,” said be, “ je me sers de tous ceux qui ont de la capacité 
et de la volouté de marcher avec moi.” This quotatioa expresses the 
real essence of the Napvleonic system, whether uuder the uncle or the ne- 
phew ; but it also involves its vice, for how can men of all shades of 
opinion enlist under a single bauuer, without an appalling sacrifice of po- 
litical honour ? 

Louis Napoleon now proceeds to illustrate, by a detailed examination 
of bis uncle’s policy, the somewhat vague and general observations of 
which we have endeavoured to give an idea. He classes his remarks un- 
der two beads—first, the admiuistrative organisation of the empire ; and 
second, its political organisation. The administrative organisation, he 
says, like the greater part of the institutions of the Empire, had a tempo- 
rary object to fulfil, aud a distant end to attain. Ceatralisation was the 
only means of recoustituting France ; but its excess under the Empire 
ought not to be considered as an end, but as a means ; the time was to 
come when France was to be deceutralixed, and local government de- 
veloped. We think the remarks on this subject by our author worthy of 





howing off our own powers of pulitical 


speculation. 


atteutive Consideration. He glories in being the copyist of his uucle, so 
that the time will come when he will head a reactiou against that exces- 





sive centralisation which has been the bane of France. Ia Napoleon Bo- 
naparte’s time Ceotralisation was essential, to enable France to combat 
her enemies, and his surpassing genius enhancing its inteosity, France 
became a system of political telegraph, the ceatre of which was Paris, 
becauee it was the residence of the Great King. Under Louie Napoleon 
no such necessity canbe alleged. He is at peace with all Europe, except 
with that power against which all Europe is banded. His subjects are 
submissive to his will, and by an unquestionable majority have adopted 
him as their Emperor. 

Our author gives the details of what he designates as the Administra 
tive Organisation. These are mbraced under the general heads of “ Or- 
dre Judiciaire, Finance, Etablissement de Bienfaisance, Communes, Agri- 
culture, Iadustrie, Commerce, Travaux Publics, Instruction, Armée.” 
We do not purpose to follow him in these details, descriptive of the va- 
nished goveromeat of the first Empire. A full account of the matter will 
be found in Alison, who, in the main, coincides with our author. But ir- 
respective of the special information such a detailed accouat would af- 
ford, it is instructive as a specimen of perfect organisation, and as such 
will repay the study of our statesmen. There was very little red-tapism 
under the first Napoleon ; but, notwithstanding, things went on with the 
precision of clockwork—the reason was, that personal energy was the mo- 
tive power. 

Bonaparte was no advocate of the laissez aller philosophy ; he inter- 
fered in everything, and perhaps principally in those concerns which po- 
litical economists think it of the last impurtance to leave to private en- 
terprise and association ; for instance, he interfered between the employers 
of labour and the workmen, but the manner of his interference was 
means of courts of arbitrators representiog both interests. He interfe 
with commercial credit, and contemplated orzunising a system of assist- 
ance to the mercantile interest in seasons cf monetary difficulty. But 
above all, Napoleon directly interfered to encourage industry by direct- 
ing towards it the light of science, and with tbat lotty generalisation 
which so strikingly distinguished him, he said—* Si l’on m’ eit laissé le 
temps brentot il n’y aurait plus eu de metiers en France tous eussent été 
des arts,” 

Napoleon encouraged only scientific education, as that which could im- 
mediately be made useful to the State. But such training was undoubt- 
edly recommended to him by another reason, namely, that it is more con- 
ducive to submission to authority than a more general teaching. Meta- 
physical and moral speculation inevitably leaves to discussion as to the 
limits of authority and the obligation to obedience, while the romance and 
poetry of all countries extol the liberator and patriot, and expatiate on 
the charms of freedom. On the other band, the lesson taught by the ex- 
act sciences, is that of implicit obedience to uncontrollable law, of specu- 
lation confined within impassable channels, and regulated by preordained 
rules. Hence the moral effect of exclusive devotion tu such studies, un- 
conscious but inevitable, is tocreate a wish for the same order ia human 
action which we see in nature, leading to an approval of, or if not, an 
acquiescence in, the subjection of maukiad to laws equally as uncontrol- 
lab.e, by those they govern, as the laws of nature are by the elements. 
Allowing, however, for this most important and fundamental objection, 
the institutions for instructions under the Empire, so far as they went, 
were liberal and complete ; and if ever we have a perfect National Edu- 
cation, we cannot do better than copy the machinery instituted for this 
purpose by Napoleon Bonaparte. We must refer to the work before us, 
or to Alison for a detailed account of the system. One great principle 
gave it vitality—namely, that the offices of the state were the prizes open 
to the most distinguished scholars. This was a new idea for Europe, but 
the same system has existed in China from time immemorial, and perbaps 
we may gather this lesson from the effite state of the Celestial Empire, 
that the priociple of free competition of talent. like every other exclusive 
principle in politics, has an inevitable tendency to lose all healthy infla- 
ence, and that a compromise of principles—a coexistence even of contra- 
dictory principles with a considerable admixture of no principle at all— 
in short, the anomalous system called a Constitutional Government, is 
after all, most consistent with the welfare of communities. 

It would be instructive, but hardly interesting, to enteriuto the details 
of the French army under its great military organiser. We may, howev- 
er, state that Napoleon I. regarded the conscription as the palladium of 
national independence, and that he, like our Wellington, bad only faith in 
regular troops, holding that no uudisciplined force could long resist a mo- 
dern army. Ifthis be trae—and the authorities whose names we have 
given are at least as much entitled to deference as Cobden and Bright, or 
any number of declaimers on the patriotism of our people—it is a serious 
question for us whether we are safe to be content with a standing army 
much short. of three times the number of that which now stands oa our 
muster-roll. 

After discussing in detail the administrative organisation of the Empire, 
Louis Napoleon proceeds to criticise its political organisation. As introduc- 
tory, he observes that the political ideas of France have always been as cap- 
ricious as fashion. Under the Republic at first Brutus and Cato were ber 
models. As her fervor cooled down the Anglomania which bad flourished 
under the Regency revived ; that gave way to an adoration of the Ameri- 
can Republic ; and lastly, Napoleon I. brought his system into fashion, 
which was nothing else than a reproduction of the institutions of Im- 
perial Rome. Our author successfully demonstrates that none of these 
but the last could harmonise with the esprit Francais! The English con- 
stitution in particular is inapplicable, since, according to our author, and 
we must add, according to all foreign authors whose works we have read, 
its basis is the aristocracy—an element which he says does not exist in 
France. As to America, he denies its nationality, “L’homme n’a pas 
encore pris racine en Amerique.”—To be Concluded neat week. 





A VISIT TO THE DEVIL-WORSHIPPERS OF 
ARMENIA. 

“In that part there dweil a people of a very strange and singular character ; 
for it is their principle to adhere to no certain religion, but, chameleon-like 
they put on the colour of religion, whatever it be, which is reflected upon them 
from the persons with whom — happen to converse. With Christiaus they pro- 
fess themselves Christians ; with Turks, they are good Musselmaus ; with Jews, 
they pass tor Jews ; being such Proteuses in religion, that uvbody was ever 
able to discover what shape or standard their cousciences are really of.’’— 
HENRY MAUNDRELL, A.D. 1697. 

It was a great disappointment to me on first reaching the banks of the 
Tigris at Jezirah, in 185—, to find that the great annual festival of the 
Yezidis was to take place on the next day. It thus became evident that 
by no exertion could | hope to reach the sacred valley of Sheikh Adi in 
time to witness the mysterious rites which, until vindicated by the testi- 
mony of modern travellers, had stamped this strange people with a char- 
acter of systematic profligacy, and had aided to give rise to the report 
that the object of their adoration was no other than the arch-enemy of 
mankind himself. 

But although [ was thus unable to seek initiation into the ceremonies 
peculiar to the feast-day of their prophet, I was determiued not to quit 
the country without at least having made a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
their faith, and insome degree-satistied my curiosity with regard to them. 
Daring my stay in Mosul | became acquainted with the chief or prince of 
the Yezidis, Hussein Beg; and I was fortunate enough to retura one day 
from Nimroud in time to meet Sheikh Nasr, the spiritual head of the 
sect, on his visit to the town. They both promised me the most un- 
bounded hospitality if 1 should enter thier territories, and [ was glad to 
avail myself of so good an opportunity of extendiug my travels to the 
lower chains of the Armenian mountains. Eat 

We accordingly one day broke up our encampment, which had lain be- 
neath the great rock-sculptures hewn by Sennacherib upon the cliffs of 
Bavian, aud proceeded to scale the steep sides of the mountains which 
hem in the valley of the little Gomel. We svon reached the little Kurdish 
village of Mousacaa, where, invited by a neatness and cleanliness, unusual 
in the East, I had pitched my tents some days before. This time we only 
skirted the place, and rode past the burial-ground which lay outside. the 
Village. It, too, shared in the general neatness ; aud many of the graves 
were dressed with marygolds—the only flowers which are cultivated aud 
valued in the couatry—while the piece of red cord which adorned each 
headstone was new and of the brightest colour. 

As we continued our way overa rocky and difficult path, I had time to 
notice the dress and equipment of the man we had brought as a guide 
from Bavian. He wasa very fair specimen of a Kurd—a fierce, cutthroat- 
looking fellow—but with more iatelligence than is usually found amongst 
this people, so noted for their surly stupidity. Oa his head was a conical 
cap of brown felt, with a packing-needle stuck in it, and a dark blue hand- 
kerchief wound round the bottom. Over a shirt, of which the sleeves 
were very large and slit on the inner side, he wore asack—for coat it could 
not be called—ot brown goat’s hair, sewa conspicuously with red worsted, 
and with sleeves which reached to the elbow ; wide white trousers drawn 
in at the ankles, and gazelle-skin sandals, witb a piece of coarse matting 





tied over the instep, completed his dress. Round his waist be wore a belt 
furnished with a brace of huge, unwieldy pistols and a scimitar ; and 
from his side hung a leathern tobacco-pouch, embroidered, and studded 
with cowries. A long gun was slung at his back, and be carried ia one 
hand a sort of alpenstock and in the other the indispensable chibouque. 
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In about balf an bour we reacted the village of Mangouli, and we bere 
entered a narrow gorge in the mountains, through which a torrent, fringed 
with a perfect thicket of oleander and wild pomegranate, burst its way 
to join the Zabin the plains below. I had sent on my tents and the great- 
er part of my servants to Baadri, the chief town of the tribe, as 1 knew 
the aversion with which the Yezidis view the entrance of Mobammedans 
into their sacred valley, My dragoman, and a groom who was qualified 
to act asinterpreter in Kurdish, of which the dragoman was iguoraat, 
alone acccompanied me. 

I could well sympathise with the delight which must be felt by those 
Yezidis who bave made their long pilgrimage across the desert, on reach- 
in this green and well watered valley. ButI felt certain that no votary 
from the north, who had only journeyed amongst the valleys aad streams 
of Armenia, could bail with such pleasure the mountains and trees and 
living waters which surround the tomb of bis eaint, as I did after dwelling 
for months among the scorching plains of Mesopotamia. . ‘ 

The gorge at first was narrow, and confined between eteep cliffs, but it 
goon opened out into a sort of amphitheatre, in which four beautiful and 
well-wooded valleys converged. The greenest and the best watered was 
that to the west ; and in a few minutes we caught sight of the spires of 
Sheikh Adi, rising from the trees at the head of it. We bere found that our 
Kardish guide bad absconded, as he was in no humour to face his heredi- 
tary enemies, the Yezidis, in their stronghold. 

Our path lay along the banks of the brawling stream, and was shaded 
by magnificent groves of piane-trees and oak, whicb stretched to the sum- 
mits of the surrounding bills. Here and there the white front ofa kbaa, or 
resting-place for pilgrims stood out from amongst the trees and strongly re- 
lieved their dark foliage. Ata little distance the road we bad bevn fol- 
lowing suddenly entered a massively-built tunnel, which evidently led 
to the sacred precincts. I was uowilling to go further without permission, 
lest I should shock the feelings of the priests by suddenly intruding upoo 
their ceremonies ; but as, after a little while, our shouts had failed to 
bring any answer, I pushed oa through the archway. . 

After riding a little way in the dark I emerged upon an open space in 
which were several fountains and spriogs of the purest water, surrounded 
by stone slabs and seats. I was here accosted by a Fakir, one of the low- 
est order of priests, who seemed to be ordering me off the premises ; but 
when my interpreter came up, and I was able to explain that! was a 
Christian from the far west, and that Ieame with the permission of 
Hussein Beg and Sheikh Naasr, his tone changed at once, and he gave 
us a most hearty welcome. I was at once establisbed in a guest-house close 
to the temple, and several priests and priestesses vied with one another in 
supplying my wants. : . 

But I was apxious to explore the temple, and on proposing to see it at 
once, and to return afterwards to the dinner which they were preparing, a 
venerable old Sheikh readily led the way. He was a fine-looking old tel- 
low, with a long grey beard, and robes of spotless white which swept the 
ground. His turban was black, and round his waist he wore a girdle ofa 

red and green check pattern. The priestesses wore robes of the same 
check, which much resembled a Highlaod tartan, and scarfs of it were fast- 
ened upon their shoulders with large buckles. The Fakirs were clothed 
entirely in black, and they appeared to be employed in the menial officers 
of the temple, such as trimming the lamps and carrying wood. 

The open space which I have described seemed to be the only level spot 
in this part of the valley. It was but a few yards across, and from it the 
mountains rose steeply on either side. In one corner was the mouth of 
the tunnel by which we had entered, and in the other corner of the same 
side was the portal which led to the outer court of the temple. Oa the 
southern side, and close under the hill, was a large fountain fed by a co- 
pious stream that flowed from a smaller temple, dedicated apparently to 

sun. The remaining sides of the area were enclosed by stone seats 
and fountains, or by the boundary wall of the temple; and the boughs of 
several large muiberry trees spread a mystic gloom over the whole. 

I followed the Sheikh through the archway I have mentioned into the 
outer court of the temple. The walls were built of massive masonry, 
disposed in regular courses, and the stones around the entrance were 
sculptured with cabalistic signs. Amongst them I noticed the figure of 
a bird—perhaps the king of the peacocks himself!—a hatchet, a booked 
stick, a comb, and doubie triangles, within circles, after the manner of 
Freemasons’ sigas. 

My groom, who had accompanied us so far, was now ordered back, and 
I was told that it was only as a favour to me that the presence of a Mo- 
bammedan in the sacred valley was permitted at all. We touk off our 
shoes to enter the inner court, along one side of which the temple itself 
stands, and descending a few steps, found ourselves in front of a low and 
curiously ornamented arch, beside which were most conspicuously paint- 
ed in black the hooked stick, the comb, and a serpent. 

The temple was very dark, and it was a few minutes before we could 
make out the form of the building. At the entrance there was a spout 
and a tank of the beautifully clear water which abounds throughout the 
valley, and, as our conductor made some sign about it that we did not 
understand, I thought it expedient to follow bis example, and to wash 
my hands and face ; as [ knew that it was the custom of the Yezidis to 
perform ablutions before approaching their holy places. We then went 
on into the temple. It was a plain building, divided in the centre by a 
row of massive columns, which, as is usual in the churches of the East, 
were tapestried with gay cloths and large handkerchiefs. On the north- 
ern side hung a golden-embroidered curtain, which, on being drawn 
back, disclosed the so-called tomb of Sheikh Adi—a mere frame-work of 
lath and plaster, covered with a green cloth ; and probably only revered 
as the altar on which the Melek Taous, the religious symbol of the Yezi- 
dis, is exposed. A burning lamp bung before the curtain, A little fur- 
ther on was another recess containing a somewhat smaller Dox or altar, 
which is called the tomb of Sheikh Hussein. The curtain in this case 
was not so richly worked, and the lamp was smaller; the shrine being 
evidently of a secondary rank. We now descended a few steps into the 
second division of the building, which exactly resembled the first in con- 
struction, but it was empty and unornamented. At the end was a door 
which brought us out to the court again. The Sheikh assured me that I 
had now seen the whole of the sacred edifice, and finished by conducting 
me over the buildings set apart for the more distinguished pilgrims, and 
their horses, which adjoin the temple. 

I afterwards repeated my visit, but discovered no new feature in the 


temple. 

The Yezidis have of late years been brought somewhat before the no- 
tice of the public through the travels of Mr. Layard and Mr. Badger ; 
but as, unfortunately, these gentlemen seem unable to agree either in 
their books or out of them, the world is not much the wiser as to the 
real tenets of this singular people. In fact the principal point in their 
religion seems to be to conceal their doctrines from the uninitiated, and 
for this purpose every kiod of faleehood is resorted to, To a Mohamme- 
dan a Yezidi will say he believes in Mohammed ; toa Christian that he 
believes in Christ; and amongst Mohammedans they circumcise their chil- 
dren, whilst among Christians they baptise them. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that, if possible, every member of the tribe makes a pilgrimage 
once in his life to the sacred valley of Sheikh Adi, and is immersed in its 
waters, 

With regard to their worship of the Devil, it is now evident that at 
most they but endeavour to propitiate him. I have been told by these, 
who, more fortunate than myself, were present at the great festival in the 
year of my visit, that the word Yezdan constantly recurred in their sa- 
cred songs, and the priests themselves acknowledged that this was the 
name by which they adored the Supreme Being. Their reverence for fire 
is very great, and it is considered sinful to spit into it, or to scatter it 
upon the earth. They have too a small temple in the valley of Sheikh 
Adi, which bears the name of Sheikh Shems, or the sun ; and although it 
has been alleged that it is merely the tomb of a man of the name of 
Shems, such a report would be one likely to be spread by the Yezidis to 
conceal its real import. In fact, so far as their doctrines are known, 
they present an extraordinary resemblance to those which long were held 
in Persia, when the precepts of Zoroaster had been corrupted by admix- 
ture with a grosser Sabeanism. 

The Melek ‘l'aous (literally ‘King Peacock’) itself, although we are 
at present accustomed to condemu it as a symbol of the Devil, may be 
but a form of the Persiau Ferouher, the emblem of the good spirit, which 
is found upon all the Persepolitan and many of the Assyrian sculptures, 
in especial attendance upon the king ; and which was perpetuated in In- 
dia down to the days of Tippoo Saib, in the humma or sacred bird which 
epread its wings above his throne. The idea of a sacred bird seems to 
have been common throughout the East in all ages. On the other hand, 
we have the precedent of the cock being sacred to Pluto among the 

Greeks and Romans; and Ainsworth, in bis travels in Asia Minor, men- 
tions the sacrifice of a cock to the subterrene deities. On the exceed 
ingly interesting Assyrian rock-sculptures of Malthaiyah, there is a re- 
presentation of a cock with a human head and a scorpion’s tail, at the 
first sight of which my companion exclaimed, “ Why here we have the 
Melek Taous himselt !’ 

Whatever may be the origin of the emblem—for it is only as an em- 
blem that the figure of the bird can be regarded—it seemed pretty clear 
to me that there was more than one Melek Taous in existence, and the 





discrepancy between the drawing given in Mr. Layard’s second work on 
Nineveb (p. 48), and that by Mr. Badger (Vestorians, i. 124), would fa- 
vour this conclusion. I was assured at Mosul that there were seven of 
them, one for each of the seven great divisions of the tribe, which is 
scattered over the country from Aleppo to the Caspian, and from Meso- 
potamia to the Black Sea. All of these return to their several districts 
after the annual festival, and are brought back again to Sheikh Adi at 
the same time next year. In their progress through the country they are 
borne at the bead of the cavalcade; put, should a stranger appear, they 
are instantly taken to pieces and bidden in a large bag 


tenable supposition is that they regard him as an incaraation of the Dei- 
ty, who was received buck again into the godhead after death. 

Their reluctance to pronounce the word Sheitan (the Arabic name for 
the Devil) is undoubted, and they avoid words which in any way ap- 
proach it in sound. The same feeling extends to the verb Lan, to curse, 
and many words of a similar sound. The flame-coloured and black robes, 
worn by the chief when officiating at their great ceremonies, are certainly 
very appropriate to the worship of his Satanic Majesty, and remind one 
of the last scene in Faust, or of the Spanish play where the audience are 
introduced to Don Juan in the infernal regions; but they will hardly 
support a theory on the subject. And on the other hand, the sacrifices of 
white oxen, which in classical times were sacred to the sun, and the offer- 
ings of the best fruits of the land, are certainly made to a good Deity. 

he Yezidis have many peculiar customs which separate them from 
the other inbabitants of Armenia and Mesopotamia. One of their great- 
est grievances was being enrolled in the Turkish army, by which many 
of their prejudices were shocked. Their uniforms were blue—a sacred 
colour—anud ove which no Yezidi can conscientiously wear ; they were 
compelled to eat lettuces and other vegetables forbidden by their reli- 
gion ; and they were forced to go to the public baths with Mohammedans, 
which is the height of abomination : for although as a people they are 
very cleanly, yet their ablutions must be performed apart, and if possible, 
in a runoing stream. However, now, through the exertions of Lord Strat- 
ford, they are permitted to pay a fixed sum annually, which secures their 
exemption from military service. 
Fish, too, is a forbidden article of food, and appears to be held sacred ; 
@ superstition which reminds one of the tanks of sacred fish which are 
maintained in India at the present day, and of the account of the reser- 
= filled with them in the great temple of the Syrian goddess at Hiera- 
polis. 
At a distance a Yezidi may at once be known by his shirt, which is 
closed at the neck, instead of being left open like those wora by the Kurds 
aod the Arabs; and on nearer approach it is impossible to mistake their 
large noses aod strongly marked features. They are evidently a distinct 
people from their neighbours, and the purity of the race is kept up by 
stringent laws, which excommunicate any person who marries out of the 
tribe. They are industrious and warlike, and were it not for the constant 
persecution they suffer from the Mohammedans, they would be far more 
prosperous than the other inhabitants of these provinces. 
Every creed in the East has its Kubleh, or sacred point to which to turn 
in prayer, and that of the Yezidisis towards the north. The common peo- 
ple do not appear to pray atall. They leave that duty to the priests, 
who occasionally meet, and perform mystic dances, at the same time chant- 
ing verses ia honour of Y+zian and Sheikh Adi. The dead are buried 
with their faces towards the north. 
On the evening before the new year the Yezidi villages present a very 
gay appearance, as the door of every house is decorated with bunches of 
scarlet anemones, and on feast-days the people wear these and other flow- 
ers twisted into their turbans. 
I have thus given a sketch of the tenets and customs of the Yezidis, so far 
as they fell under my own observation. I might have given a fuller des- 
cription of them by gleaning from works already published apon the sub- 
ject, but I preferred confining myself entirely to the information I obtained 
in the couutry. 
When we left Sheikh Adi by a difficult path, which led over the moun- 
tain immediately above the temple, the view of the valley was most strik- 
ing. The walls of rock, which seemed to hem it in on every side, were 
covered, wherever a tree could grow, with the most luxuriant foliage ; 
and from a thick grove of mulberries beneath rose the three snow-white 
spires of the sbrine, reflecting the light trom their many angles, while 
that of Sheikh Shems appeared a little higher up the hill. From among 
the trees peeped out in all directions the well white-washed fronts of the 
‘+ guests’-houses,” or the spires of a Yezidi tomb. 





ut on reaching the summit the view changed to one of a different kind. 
Bebind us were the mountains of Kurdistan, rising range behiud range in 
gigantic walls of rock, and merging towards the East in the fine snow- 
covered peaks of Akra. At our feet lay the plain of Navkur, which we 
bad traversed on our way from Mosul, and in which Jebel Makhloub, 
which we had then thought a considerable mountain, appeared a mere 
molebill. To the south and west flowed the Tigris, and beyond it stretched 
the vast plains of Mesopotamia and the mountains of the Sinjar, another 
stronghold of the Yezidis, 
The descent to Badri, the chief town of the tribe, and the residence of 
their chief, was very steep, and along the worst road I ever rode over, 
although I have bad a good deal of experience in that way. In about two 
hours | reached my teut, and was welcomed, in the absence of Hussein 
Beg himeelf, by bis two younger brothers, and a host of priests and big- 
wigs. They tried bard to induce me to put up at a house in the village, 
instead of remaining in my tent ; but I knew too well the living accesso- 
ries of an Eastern establishment to run the risk of a sleepless night. They 
sat in my tent for a long time, smoking and drinking coffee, and devour- 
ing eagerly accounts of the wonders of the West. At length some Vesu- 
Vian matches attracted their attention, and when I had made glad the 
hearts of the princes by giving a box each, they left me to my dinner. 

_ It was not long, however, before I was horrified by their return, and 
lighting my pipe I resigned myself to another bour or two of martyrdom. 
This time they bad brought with them the son of Sheikh Nasr, whose dig- 
nity would not suffer the young princes to receive a present when he had 
none. So I made matters up by giving him another box of matches, and 
at last they left me. 

Next morning early, when I looked out of my tent, I saw a long file of 
servants approaching, each bearing aloft a buge platter piled with every 
imaginable compound, and intended for our breakfast ; and, as soon as [ 
was ready to mount my horse, a guard of honour made their appearance, 
and escorted me to the last Yezidi village on my road. They were com- 
manded by a man whom I bad seen the evening before in close attend- 
ance upon the young princes. He bad been a confidential servant of 
their father, Ali Beg, the once independent sovereign of the country, and 
at bis master’s death he bad carried off Hussein Beg to the mountains, 
and by no tortures had the Mohammedans been able to wrest from him a 
disclosure of the prince’s hiding-place. Both his bands bad been cut off 
by order of the ferocious pasha ; but he still managed his horse and his 
lance as well as any of his followers. 

After an bour’s ride he left me, and I pushed on over the plain and 
reached Mosul late in the evening. 





THE LOCK CONTROVERSY. 


A NEW LOCK. 


Most of our readers are probably aware of the facts connected with the 
Lock controversy of 1851, when the celebrated Mr. Hobhs arrived in 
Evgland witb bis contribution to the World’s Exhibition of Industry, and, 
not content with bringing forth a new lock of his own, “ fired the flint,” 
as an American would say, of our most famous English locksmiths, by 
picking the locks of Chubb and Bramab, which till then were considered 
as presenting insuperable obstacles to the most skilful and experienced 
burglar. We should not reopen the subject at this period, were it not 
tbat we are able to give some information not in the possession of the 
general body of the public; because it is quite clear to us, that the inte- 
rest it excited did not rest upon any mechanical curiosity or abstract ad- 
miration of ingenuity ; but simply upon a consideration of the practical 
uses to which that mechanical combination, ‘a lock,” is put. It was not 
the instrament men cared about ; but the property it was used to guard. 
It did not matter to them whether locks were simple or complex—whe- 
ther they were made upon the fixed ward or the moveable lever principle 
—so that theie desks and fire-proof iron safes were secure against the 
operations of depredators. It was rather alarming to be told that the 
patent Chubb or Bramah, on which they bad till then relicd with such 
confidence, could be picked by very simple means ; still more perplexing 
to have the fact actually proved to them ; and yet more perplexing to see 
the Idlustrated News, by wood cuts and explanatory letter- press, making 
kuown the process for the ben“fit of all the Jack Sueppards of the day. 
But then, Mr. Hobbs, who had produced all the confusion, had a solace to 
offer the affrighted millionaires. He bad only demonstrated the badness 
of the old safeguards, to draw attention more forcibly to a new one. He 
bad a lock which would make “assurance doubly sure.” His invention 
was Capable of affording such a number of combinations—we forget how 
many millions—that a man might spend a whole lite-time before the cas- 





With respect to the reverence of the Yezidis for Sheikh Adi, the only | 


ket it guarded, without a chance of getting a peep into its mysterics- 
Hobbs’ lock was a modern Gordian knot in iron ; and therefore incapa 
_ ble of being cut. The vanity of human anticipations, however, is pro- 
' verbial ; and Mr. Hobbs was doomed to experience disappointment. Mr. 
| Grafer, a foreman in the employ of Messrs. Chubb, gave him “a Rowland 
for his Oliver,” by unpicking his unpickable lock ; and property was once 
more in danger. It is but fair, however, to Mr. Hobbs, to say, that since 
then be professes to have made such improvements in bis invention, as to 
enable him to-set all attempts at defiance ; but then people will remem- 
| ber that he was wrong before and may be wrong again, and look out for 
a surer guide. Whether or not they will find one is more than we can 
| tell. There is an old adage which warns us that it is easier to pick holes 
| in the coats of our neighbours than to mend them in our own, and per- 
haps that may apply to locks also. It is, at all events, doubtful if ha- 
| man ingenuity can invent any fastening which buman ingenuity cannot 
| undo ; but there isa lock in the market (a cheap lock too) which as yet 
| has not been picked, and which Mr. Hobbs, though tempted by the offer 
of one huodred guineas, has declined to try his band upon. That fact 
has induced us to say something about the subject, 

O: course, we are exposed to the great temptation of showing the know- 
ledge we do not possess, but might have, by a very trifling expenditure 
of labour. We could turn to an Encyclopedia, look up the article “Lock,” 
get the history of locks from the beginning of the world or as soon after 
as they came into use, and inflict pages of second band wisdom upon our 
readers. But we forbear. If they want to know “all about it,” the 
may go to the Eocyclopedia for themselves. We shall only say so muc 
about locks as is necessary for the purpose of introducing the new lock 
to their notice. 

Locks, we believe, have been hitherto made upon two principles only. 
The two kinds may be described as ward locks and lever locks, Ward 
locks are those of the commonest description ; such locks as we had on 
echool-boxes when we were boys, and as we see now affixed to the great 
majority of house doors. In these locks the wards are fixed impediments 
to the passage of the key, intended to prevent any false instrument from 
gaining accessto the bolt. Against loek-pickers of ordinary skill, they 
do not offer the slightest security. They give way before pick-locks and 
skeleton keys; and a key, exactly like the true key, may easily be ob- 
tained, by inserting a blank thinly coated with wax, and obtaining an 
impression of the wards, The man who trusts toa ward lock, is even more 
unsafe than he who disregards the injunction, “ Put not thy faith in 
priuces. 

Lever locks are a more ingenious combination. In them, instead of 
fixed wards to stop the progress of a false key, there are moveable levers, 
which prevent the bolt from being shot, till they are arranged in the 
proper order. This, however, is not a modern invention. It datesas far 
back as the days of the Egyptians ; for locks of that period, made upon 
the lever principle, are still in existence. It may be that some of the 
mummies in the British museum secured their papyri rolls with combi- 
nation locks, and that the warehouses of Pharaoh were closed with simi- 
lar safeguards, Of course, these Egyptian locks were ruder io material, 
and rougher in workmanship, than the highly finished articles of to-day ; 
but the priociple was there. 

The combination locks which have gained the greatest notoriety, are 
those manufactured by Chubb and Bramxb. It is extremely difficult to 
describe machinery and its operation intelligibly, even with the aid of il- 
lustrative engravings ; and that difficulty is greatly increased when words 
are the only means which ean be employed. Perhaps, however, the gene- 
ral principles of the two locks of which we are speaking, will be made 
comprehensible by the following short description. In the Chubb lock, 
the key, in its passage, arranges a number of levers, which, when placed 
io a proper position, allow the bolt to be shot, the key at the same time 
brings pressure to bear upon the bolt, and throwsit back. In the Bramah 
lock the access of the key is hindered by slides, which are pushed forward 
by a spiral spring. The key pushes back these slides to certain fixed po- 
sitions, by means of grooves cut in the shank of the k y. then the key is 
turned, the slides are arranged, and movement of the bolt follows. 

We are not at all afraid that all exposition of the means by which these 
locks can be picked, will render property one whit more insecure than it 
is at the present moment. The details have long been in the possession 
of every burglar ; and ignorance on the part of the general public, so far 
from being couducive to safety, is probably an element of danger, by gen- 
erating a false security. The idea upon which Mr. Hobbs proceeded in 
picking the Chubb lock, was this: First bring pressure to bear on the 
bolt, so as to bring it into frictional contact with the levers ; then remove, 
one by one, the obstructions to the passage of the bolt, and, the pressure 
cOntinuing, the lock is picked. The chief and continuous agent in this 
operation, is pressure ; the rest is made up of details and manipulation, pro- 
bably attainable only by practice. The indispensable condition is, that 
the access to the levers and the bolt shall be obtained at the same time 
through the keyhole. The instrament employed by Mr. Hobbs was a 
double key, the pipe of one revolving within that of the other, with an in- 
dependent handle to each. The bit of one key is brought to bear upon 
the lock so as to produce pressure ; the bit of the other arranges the 
levers one by one, and when that is accomplished the bolt shoots. The 
- with which this is affected by a practised hand, is perfectly mar- 
vellous. 

We are not acquainted with the precise means used by Mr. Hobbs to 
act upou the Bramah lock ; but we infer the general mode of first pro- 
ducing pressure, and then arranging the levers. We have, however, seen 
a very simple mode by which the ordinary Bramah lock may be opened 
with facility. The iostrument employed is a key of the same bore as the 
true key. The grooves which regulate the position of the slides are cut 
down in the key far longer than is necessary. When this false key is in- 
troduced it bas the effect of pressing back the spiral spring which pushes 
the slides forward ; then a common piece of wire is passed down the 
grooves, and by the sense of toueh the slides are one after the other ad- 
justed to their proper positions. As each slide is moved the operator is 
enabled to turn the key a little way, so as to keep up pressure upon the 
bolt, and when the last slide is put into its place the task is accomplished. 
All this is the work of a few minutes, and to the accomplished burglar is 
a mere bagatelle. In both the Chubb and the Bramab locks, it is obvious 
that the facility for picking is presented by the fact, that both levers or 
slides, and the bolt, may be reached at the same time through the key- 
hole. 

We are ignorant of the precise details by which Mr. Goater picked the 
Hobbs lock ; but it is certain that it must have been by pressure and 
regulation of the levers simultaneously applied through the keyhole. 

Another objection to which all the three locks we have mentioned are 
obnoxious, is a very serious one. In all of them, the key is the direct 
agent by which the bolt is shot. Now, if the key be shortened to a very 
trifling extent, or if the part of the lock upon which it aets (aod which is 
accessible through the keyhole) be slightly cut away, the next time the 
operation of locking is performed, though the bolt will be thrown so that 
the desk or door will appear to be secure, yet it will not be thrown far 
enough to be resisted by the action of the levers in its passage back agalo, 
and then a lock of these descriptions may be opened by a common pick 
as easily as by the true key. , 

The problem to be solved in the coustruction of a lock secure against 
picking by pressure, was to form such a mechanical combination, that the 
levers and the bolt could not be brought into contact, while communica- 
tion with the levers could be obtained through the keyhole, and security 
against the tampering with the key or the lock, was to cause the bolt to 
be thrown by a portion of the lock itself. Various modes of attaining 
these two objects have been proposed ; one of the most noticeable of which 
was a lock with two keybeles, and a key in two parts, exbibited in the 
Great Exhibition by Mr. Tucker, formerly watchmaker in Devonshire ; 
and subsequently a patent for a lock upoa the same principle was taken 
out by Mr. Hobbs. In this lock, the levers were arranged by one portion 
of the key, which was then detached from the “shank,” and leit in the 
keyhole, which was then closed ; and pressure was exerted by the other 
portion of the key inserted in the other keyhole. This lock, simultaneous 
pressure aud arrangement being impossible, was not pickable, at least, by 
the mode in which locks have hitherto been picked ; but there were ob- 
jections to this lock which prevented its general adoption. The public 
want a lock at once cheap aud convenient ; but this lock was, we believe, 
expensive, and the combination key multiplied chances of loss, and com- 
plicated what should be a simple operation, so that this lock has never 
come into use. s 

We have the greatest aversion to a puff, either oblique or direct—to 
anything which partakes of the nature of a puff ; and we hope the charac- 
ter which has —. been impressed upon this magazine will place us 
above suspicion. The protection of property, however, is a subject of 
such great importance, that we shall not hesitate to incur, for once, the 
risk of being suspected, by describing a new lock which appears to us 
both safe aud cheap, and giving the name of its inventor. 

Mr. Tucker, whose name has already been mentioned, has produced a 
lock cheap enough for general use, which is exempt from the objections 
which bave been advanced, and which Mr. Hobbs has declined to attempt 
to pick, though one hundred guineas have been offered to him as the re- 
ward of success. In this lock, simultaneous pressure and arrangement 
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are impossible. 


The levers are enclosed ia a circular moveable box, into keeper. 


The front wall of a geotleman’s house is sometimes pulled 


which the bit of the key enters, and places them in their proper posi- | dowa, as we find in the case of Fray versus Potter, where a lady’s-maid 


tions. The opening for the key in this box is a second and internal key- 
bole—in fact, the true keyhole— the e 
opening through which the other is reached. The bolt cannot be ie 
in contact with the levers which communication with them — ft 
from the keyhole and is shot by what may be called a secon - yb “4 
which forms a part of the machinery of the lock. It is easy en . 
fasten this lock with almost any instrament of the proper size, by ON 
key is sufficient for that purpose ; but the difficulties in the way o! u — 
enlag, or drawing back the bolt, are not to be overcome by any re S 
nized method of lock-picking. Directly pressure is brought to bear up 


| 
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o | many members, 


is plaintiff against a housekeeper for slanderous language used in the 


xternal keyhole being merely an | presence of their mistress. 


The mansion was a nobleman’s ; the servant’s-hall was tenanted by 
There were the resident official head ia the housekeeper; 
more than one lady’s-maid, a groom of the chambers, and many others. 
In short, the community of the servants’-hall belonge! to “the tip-top” 
of that rank. Its manners were refiaed ; its conduct, we gather, was 
much under the restraint of public opinion ; but the angry passions un- 
derneath lose none of their bitterness, and all can a tale unfold—with a 
sting at the end. The lady’s-maid is painted by the housekeeper as a 


ivg iti icti tact with the levers by means , seusitive and excitable being ; she is auxious for admiration, aad seeks to 
x ey a oS ee png be ape the levers revolves, 80 | cast her spell upon Guan, the groom of the chambers. Her conduct is 
as ay be the internal keyhole behind a fixed shield, while completely | strange, and is imputed either to insanity or to ‘ the influence of strong 


covers it.  exte d no {a- 
impossible ; they are completely shut up in their prison-house, noe a 
strument can get at them to arrange them till the pressure 1s wit 7 . 
This renders simultaneous pressure and arrangement out of the ques a 
and sets at defiance the operators of the day. Tampering with — ey 
or the lock, as before described, is also useless; for, as the bolt is not 


| 
| 


f peers, ~ . : a. ne 
All access to the levers through the external keyhole is then | drink.” Under these intoxicating ageats,—whether of sensitive nerves, 


a love of admiration, or anything else,—Rose, the heroine of the tale, 
exhibits jealousy of the housekeeper ; sends an anonymous letter, accusing 
that venerable personage of being a“‘ bad womaa,” with language unfit 
for publication ; and proceeds to great lengths in reference to Guan. 
Such is the story of the indignant housekeeper. At the first blush the 


thrown by the key, but by a part of the lock itself, it must either be shot | tale looks very shocking; bat wheo we reada little further, the frightful 


to its full extent, or not rbot at all. This solves the problem ay om 
to lock-makers, and leaves the lock-pickers, as at present educated, 


| 


effect is considerably modified. With regard to Mrs. Fray’s being uader 
the influence of strong drink, there is nothing but the vaguest generality, 


other means than that of exhausting the “ combination chances” till they | excepting a confession of her own—that a physician bad once recom- 


hit on the form of the true key. , ae eg 
amount to many bundred thou-ands, it will be seen that lock-picking is 
reduced from an art to ar accident. 

In Mr. Tucker's Bank Lock, a much more complicated piece of macbi- 
nery, which we will not attempt to describe, the general principle being 
the same, the chance of fiading the desired combination 1s rendered still 
more remote. 

Mr. Tucker has opened a dépot for the sale of these locke, in Fleet 
Street, and will, no doubt, show the same readiness to explain his inven- 
tion to any one, as be exhibited towards us. \ 

We are not at all prepared to say, that some new method of lockpick- 
ing will not, at some time, more or less remote, be discovered. That 
would be to presume to place a limit to buman ingenuity. Oar remarks 
go no farther than this—that against the lock-picker as at present edu- 
cated, Mr. Tucker’s lock is, in our judgment, impregnable. 

It would not be fair to conclude this paper. without mentioning that 
we bave heard of a lock, manufactured at Birmingham, the patentee of 
which, we believe, is named Cotteell, and that Mr. Hobbs, after a pro- 
tracted trial, bas failed to piek that lock ; but we are ignorant of the 

rinciple upon which it is constructed, and can therefore only notice it 
in this general and incidental manner. 





DRAB, IN THE PRESENCE OF PURPLE AND GOLD. 


* * * * Qneen Charlotte and George III. were the last of our sover- 
eigns who thus honoured a Lord Mayor’s show. And as it was the last 
occasion, and that the young Queea Charlotte was the heroine of the day, 
the opportunity may be profitea by to show how that royal lady looked 
and bore herself in the estimation of one of the Miss Barclays, whose letter 
descriptive of the scene appeared forty-seven years subsequently, in 1808, 
The following extracts ure very much to our purpose:—‘ About oue 
o'clock papa and mamma, with sister Western to attend them, took their 
stand at the street-door, where my two brothers had long been to receive 
the nobility, more than a hundred of whom were then waiting in the ware- 
house. As the royal family came, they were conducted into one of the 
counting-bouses, which was transformed into a very pretyy parlour. At 
half-past two their majesties came, which was two hours later than they in- 
tended. On the second pair of stairs was placed our own company, about 
forty in number, the chief of whom were of the Puritan order, and all io 
their orthodox habits. Next to the drawing-room doors were placed our 
own selves, [ mean papa’s children, none else, to the great mortificatioa 
of visitors, being aliowed to enter ; for as kissing the king’s hand with- 
out kneeling, was an unexampled honour, the kiog confined that privilege 
to our own family, as a returo for the trouble we had been at. After the 
royal pair had shown themselves at the balcony, we were all introduced, 
and you may believe, at that juncture, we felt no small palpitations. The 
king met us at the door, (a condescension I did not expect,) at which 
place he saluted ue with great politeness. Advancing to the upper end 
of the room, we kissed the queen’s hand, at the sight of whom we were all 
in raptures, not only from the brilliancy of ber appearance, which was 
pleasing beyond description, but being throughout her whole person poss- 
essed of that inexpressibie something that is beyond a set of features, and 
equally claims our attention, To be sure, she has not a fine face, but a 
mest agreeable countenance, and is vastly genteel, with an air, notwith 
standing ber beiug a little woman, truly majestic ; and I really think, by 
her manner is expressed that complacency of disposition which is truly 
amiable: and though I could never perceive that she deviated trom that 
dignity which belongs to a crowned bead, yet on the most trifling occa- 
sions she displayed all that easy behaviour that negligence can bestow. 
Her hair, which is of a light colour, buog in what is called coronation- 
ringlets, encircled in a band of diamonds, so beautiful in themselves, and 
so prettily disposed, as will admit of no description. Her clothes which 
were as rich as gold, silver, and silk could make them, was a suit from 
which fell a train supported by a little page in scarlet and silver. The 
lustre of ber stomacher was inconceivable. 

“The king I thiuka very personable man. All the princes followed the 
king’s example in complimenting each of us with a kiss. The queen was 
up stairs three times, and my little darling, with Patty Barclay, and 
Priscilla Ba!l, were introduced to ber. I was present, and not a little 
anxious on account of my girl, who kissed the queen’s hand with so much 
grace that I thought the Princes Dowager would have smothered her 
with kisses. Such a report was made of ber to the king, that Miss was 
sent for, and afforded him great amusement, by saying ‘ that she loved 
the king, though she must love fine things, and ber grandpapa would not 
allow her to make a curtsey.’ Her sweet face made-such an impression 
on the Duke of York, that I rejoiced she was only five instead of fifteen. 
When he first met her, he tried to persuade Miss to let him introduce her 
to the queen ; but she would by no means consent till I informed her he 
was a prince, upon which her liitle female heart relented, and she gave 
him her hand—a true Copy of the sex. The king never sat down, nor 
did he taste anything during the whole time. Her majesty drank tea, 
which was brought her on a silver waiter, by brother John, who delivered 
it to the lady in waiting, and she presented it kneeling. The leave they 
took of us, was such as we might expect from our equals ; full of apo- 
logies for our trouble for their entertainment—which they were 80 anx- 
ious to bave explained, that the queen came up to us, as we stood on oue 
side of the door, and had every word iuterpreted. My brotbers had the 
honour of assisting the queen into ber coach. Some of us sat up to see 
them return, and the kiug and queen took especial notice of us as they 
passed. The king ordered twenty tour of his guard to be placed opposite 
our door all night, lest any of the canopy should be pulled down by the 
mob, in which (the canopy, it is to be presumed) there were one bundred 


yards of silk damask.—_Lives of the Queens of Engi 
of Hanover, by Dr. Duran. YN SO Ae 





HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


Scandal must have something good init. If we inquire sufficiently, no 
doubt we shall discover that it coatains some Virtue, some * principle”? 
as the chemists call it, of great use in the vital economy of society. This 
utility is proved by the instinctive avidity with which it is enjoyed ; and 
the rule holds good in all classes of suciety. We greatly mistake if We 
suppose that scandal is limited to the drawingroom ; it is found equally 
in the servants’ hall, and the housekeeper’s-room is not aboveit. Do not 
let us imagine, either, that it is cast-off scandal that descends to those re- 
gions, or that it isabout the masters aud mistresses alone ; depend upon it 
the footman, who sueers at you after you have passed, does not expend 
upon you the bert of his sarcasm—that is reserved for his rival. » The 
ladies are not honoured with the strougest censure of the housekeeper 
who has outlived the season of incurriug envy, and has perchance arrived 
at the season tur evjoying that passiou : the coacentrated essence of cen- 
po ep epee falls not upoo the youug ladies up-stairs, or upon the ladies 
woo are ws young, but upou the youog ladies down-stairs, who are 
ne = ee } and the youug lady of the hall herself, who 
aes ee . couscious attractiveness, flaunts her bappiest 
yo gt enc _. “ be t sy ster who sits in the drawingroom, but at 

Fay engin — e keys by her side. Yet not one of these hu- 
wage, An 8 a8 she may be, is so guilty as the portrait reflected in 
aguilyiog and distorting mirror of scandal. As the calumunies that 


flash innumerabie in the atmosphere of wi v 
bere 2 ata } 
atmosphere of the servants’ e f the drawingroom vibrate in the 


-hall, so the same vi i 

- : virtues that are tried b 

adversity in the upper class come ol - i ; J 
, Ab 

ps dn = nation tet shantie uuder the trials of the attendant 


not draw forth a larger amount o} 


brought by aa unappreciated lady’s-maid against a misconstrued house- 


T brought aguiust a bitter-toagued lady does. 
misCoustrued merit than ao activun | 





When the chances to be exhausted | mended her to drink a little weak brandy and water after dianer; a 


practice, however, which her own delicacy of miad had prevented her 
from obeyiog. The injared housekeeper explains her reasoa for thinking 
that the anonymous letter, which was ill-written. was indited by Mrs. 
Fray : “ it resembled her diction, spelling and writing ;”’ a sarcasm, bat 
poor evidence. Rose’s conduct to Gunn is undefended ; the facts stated 
are not denied ; and it seems to be the opinion of the servants’-hall that 
the young lady was “ improperly forward.” Here, thea, we look for the 
facts which, in the opinion of the servants’-ball, are damning ; Rose in- 
vited Mr. Gunn to take a vacant seat by her side at the dinner-table, 
and “ asked him for flowers.” We all remember Boccaccio’s story of 
Ciappelletto, the dying reprobate, who confesses to sins of such a charac- 
ter, that when he has told all bis enormities, the monks canonize him, and 
read his garments asunder that they may possess retics of the saint. The 
servants’-hall confesses its peccadilloes ; and when it has sufficiently ma- 
ligned itself, the drawingroom is obliged to ask if fur such scemes as these 
it would stand condemned. It is true that, in ber comp!aint of miscon- 
struction, the excited Rose Fray went further than the facts warranted ; 
for she declared that Mrs. Potter had pronounced Gann, under this par- 
suit, to be “a second Joseph.” 
Lamb to William Wordsworth ; but then Lamb did not belong to the ser- 
vants’-hall, nor must the poet be judged by that elevated standard. 

Bat, it too severe, the venerable housekeeper bad ber wrongs. Her 
sixty-two years did not protect ber from the suspicions of the too excit- 
able Rose. Ia fact, between the venerable Potter and the sensitive Fray, 
Gunn appears to bave been less like Joseph than like Garrick betweea 
Tragedy and Comedy—or rather between two Tragedies, for the story of 
both ladies is tearful. Mrs, Potter was accused by the younger lady, not 
only of iaveigling Gann into ber sitting-room, but of inveigling tuto the 
same repository sixty pairs of shoes belonging to ber mistress ; aud of cal- 
lously refusing to iotrust the lady’s maid with the key of the diamonds.” 
The jealousy was repelled with dignity ; the shoes were explained away; 
the charge of withholding the key of the diamonds was disclaimed. How- 
ever prone to austerity, the good lady was above those meaunesses. 

It is Gunn, however, who comes out of this trial * strong,’’ as Mark 
Tapley would say. We have been accustomed to talk of the Bayard as 
the “ chevalier sans peur et sacs reproche.”’ but ia future we must talk 
of Gann io that capacity. He bas his foibles, but what are they against 
his virtues. From him we learn the manners and customs of the ser- 
vant’s-ball ; and certainly the drawing-room mightcopy them. Marryat 
was laughed at for saying that in America the legs ot the pianoforte were 
put into flounced trousers. It was thought to be a fable ; but, teste Gunn, 
the great republic has evidently caught the moral inspiration from the 
servaot’s-hall of the mother-country. At the dinuer-table. one day, the 
liveried or unliveried gentlemen of the establishment sat on one side, and 
on the other side sat the plaintiff, Mrs. Fray, and “ another lady,” an 
empty chair between them, Let us call to the miad’s eye this distinguish- 
ed table, and observe how impossible it would appear fur scandal to raise 
its knife aod fork at that meeting ; and yet it did. The gentie Rose asked 


‘| Gann to come and take the vacant chair ; again she a~ked, and yet a third 


time: but Gunn declined. Such actions as these it must bave been that 
earned for him the title of “*a second Joseph.’ She also asked him to 
give her fluwers—he confesses it, but evideutly with no uuknightly in- 
sinuation in the confession. Gunn does not, io fact, appear to have been 
at all of the explosive species. Oa one occasion his feelings were excited, 
but not as Rose would have had them. She begged bim, did that “ im- 
proper’? woman, to let a'footman cord her boxes : buat be steroly refused ; 
and why? It must be remembered that he was not only ‘“ master of the 
flowers that came into the house,’ but also groom of the chambers and 
chief of the footmen. The reason for his refusal was, be said, that Rose 
had “ told the footman to do it, without asking his leave.” Guon bad the 
weak side of his heart, but it was not on the side of yielding to female 
blandishments. The idea ofhis being attracted by either lady was in fact 
absurd ; for, like a true knight, he was faithful to the absent. Itis stated 
by Mrs. Potter, that Gann was paying bis addresses to another young 
lady—her niece, who lives at Gravesenj, and whom Gunn had visited as 
often as twice a year! There is a retiunement and a moderation even in 
excess, How is it possible that a man like this could err? and yet, in the 
opinion of the servaots’-hall, that austere respouse to the blandishments 
of the gentle Rose earned the title of * a second Joseph.”’” How rigid are 
the morals dowa-stairs! How much might we learu, if we were ouly to 
study the model that is so near us! But, as Bacon says, there are some 
beauties that we do not discover, like the fragrince of thyme, until we 
trample on them : it is in that way, no doubt, that we discover the morel 
beauties of our eervants.— Spectator, July 7. 
ee 


THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 
A WORD ON BEHALF OF LONDON TRADESMEN. 

The public are pretty well acquainted with the contents of this vo- 
lume—* Food and its Adulterativns,” by Arthur Hiil Hassall, M.D.— 
from the circumstance of their having formed the reportsotf Mr Wa ley’s 
Analytical Sanitary Commission in the Luncet, aud from the fact that 
whenever they have been favourable to particular dealers they have been 
reproduced as advertisements. 

From the nature of the subject the task entered on by Mr. Wakley and 
Dr. Hassall is one of no ordinary difficultv. Toe very first article on the 
list of substances examined is a prvuot. Coff-e is found to be adulterated 
with chicory ; but if persons prefer their coffe mixed with chicory, this 
can bardly be called an adulteration, even if it be a misnomer to call the 
compound coffee. We kuow a coffee-dealer, wishing to avoid the imputa 
tion of addiug chicory to bis coffee, gave up the practice, when, to his 
great surprise, his coffee trade tell off to such an extent that his only 
alternative was shuttiug up shop or returoing to his chicory. On adding 
chicory his trade again revived, we see his name ia Dr. Hassali’s list as 
selling cuffee * adulterated with chicory.”’ To those, however, who pre- 
fer pure coffee it will be some cousolation to kuow that the use of the 
microscope is a means by which this addition as well as many others can 
be detected. We think Dr. Hassall was uufortuoate in taking up coffee 
at the outset. There are adulteratious of food which all would agree 
to be bad ; but the addition of chicory to coffee seems to many persons 
very desirable. 

Passing trom coffee we come to Sugar; and here it appears that little 

or no adulteration is practised. A little mite, belougiug to the same 
family as those which attack our figs, dates, heese, and other kept food, 
is found in brown sugar, but notin Jump. It is differeut with sweetmeats 
and bonbons. Children are so really exposed to the swallowiag of such 
trash which sometimes proves fatal, in these commounds, that it would be 
@ wise aud safe rule to give them nothing but lump sugar in indulging 
their taste for this article of diet. 
Arrowroot seems subjected to an adulteration in the shape of potato 
flour. This isa great fraud, for whereas genuine arrowroot costs one 
shilliag or eighteenpence a pouad, potato flour is not worth more than 
threepence or fourpeace. The differeuce in form of the starch grains otf 
potatoes ani the arrowrvot plauts renders this fraud not difficult of de- 
tection. There is, however, one great Comfurt atteudaut upon this adul- 
teration ; and it is, that, so far as the ultimate actiou of potato starch on 
the system is coucerued, it is precisely the same as arrowroot. This is 
HOt @ poisvnous adulteration. 

Dr. Hassall reproduces in this work his microscopic examination of the 
drinking Waters of Loudon. The representatious vi microscopic animals 
In the differeat waters supplied to Loudon are also given agaiu bere. Ao 
Ob,ectiou was raised to these pictures that they gave the notion that cer- 
la o auimals were characteristic of certain waters, and that each drawing 
represented a real drop of water. Dr. Hassall would have doue better to 


“ Sad Josephs some of us!’’ said Charles 


have given a separate accvuat of the organisms fouad in all impare wa- 
ters, and thas have prevented the charge of exaggeration to which he hag 
been exposed. This water report should be read by those interested in 
drinking or washing in pure water. It shows very clearly the wretched 
nature of our preseat water supply ia Loodon. Dr. Hassall speaks of 
the new arrangements as likely to improve the character of the London 
water,—except that the Companies will have to supply water from higher 
up the Thames, it is questionable whether the new requirements will not 
positively increase the impurity of the water. Oue of the new laws is, 
that every company shall cover up the water it supplies. If this is done 
with impure water it preveats the only means of pucification employed 
by nature :—The development ia it of planta and animals, which clear 
off the impurities. When water is pure to begia with it may be advanta- 
geously covered. 

Every ove will naturally turn to Bread as the staff of life, and inquire 
how much it is exposed to adulteration. With the exception of a little 
alum, in so small a quantity as to be questionable whether it is really 
pernicious, this important article of d.et seems not to be exposed to any 
great amouat of adulteration, The alum seems added on account of an 
absurd demand for white bread. If people koew what was best to eat, 
brown bread would become the staple diet. 

The reports on Beer are not so full as could be wished, with one excep- 
tion, and that is on Allsopp’s bitter ale. The assertion of a French che- 
mist that the strychaoia, manufactured so largely in France, was used in 
Eugland for adulterating bitter beer, put our brewers upon their mettle; 
and Mr, Allsopp was the earliest to place specimens at the disposal of the 
chemist for analysis. As was to be expected, no strychaia was fouad in 
these ales, nor auy other kind of adulteration. It would, indeed, be hard 
upoa the British public, after paying the absurdly high price they do for 
their India pale ale, if it had turned out to be anything but malt and 
hops. Although most persons are acquainted with brewers’ druggists 
and the narcotics they sell, London p rier is either not adulterated with 
those narcotics, or they defy the skill of the chemist. We suspect the 
latter is the case. For strychnia an easy test was found; but it is not 
so with other narcotic agents kaowa to be supplied to brewers and pub- 
licans. The adulterations most frequently detected in London porter are 
salt and treacle. 

From beer we turn to Milk,—and here nothing more deleterious than 
water could be discovered to have been added, and this only in eleven 
cases out of twenty-six. 

Next in point of importance to the necessaries of life we have men- 
tioned, comes Tobacco. Here we were prepared for revelations ; and we 
almost doubt chemistry and the microscope when we are told that tobacco 
presents no adulteration, From the halfpenny cheroot to the sixpenny 
Havannah,—trom shag at twopence an ounce to Turkish at eighteen- 
pence,—all specimens presented the marks of being true tobacco. This 
in some measure Caricatures the whole Commission ; for, after all, it is 
not the genuinenes of a thing the public cares about, but whether it is 
agreeable. It is of slight use to teil a man that the villanous cheroots 
woich are sold at a halfpenny are genuine tobacco, if he fiad from expe- 
rience that their taste is vile, and their effects are poisonous. We suspect 
that Dr. Hassall does not smoke. 

Souff takers, however, need to be on their guard. Into this gentle sti- 
mulant of the nasal membrane is often introduced lead, and in more than 
one case lead colic and painter’s palsy have been induced by the use of 
snuff. 

We can only refer to spices, preserves, pickles and anchovies as articles 
of diet in some instances adulterated with injurious substances, 

Oa the whole, we have risen from the perusal of this volume with a 
higher notion of the morality of our tradesmen than we had before. In 
by far the larger number of articles examined there was no adulteration. 
Io another set of cases, the alleged adulteration, as in the case of chicory 
with coffee, is a matter of taste, and not of fraud. [a another class of 
cases, and these a very large majority of the adulterations, the substances, 
thought fraudulently added, were not injurious,—as in the case of water 
with milk. 

We do not think Dr. Hassall has made out a case for the institution of 
a special medical police :—his work, however, will do good, by drawing 
the attention of the public to the question. That protection is by far 
the best which the public secure for themselves by their own intelligence. 
It is undoubtedly the duty of the Governmeut to protect the life of the 
community ; but it is very clear from the result ot Dr. Hassall’s re- 
searches, that life is hazarded to a very inconsiderable extent by any of 
the adulterations he bas discovered. The sphere ia which Government 
is imperatively called upon to exert itself is that ia which thousands of 
lives are sacrificed to removable causes. The construction of houses, 
courts and alleys,—the absence of drainage,—the defilement of water,— 
the neglect of vaccination, are all causes of an alarming amount of mor- 
tality, which the ignorance of the public and the supineness of the Go- 
veroment allow to exist from year to year.—London paper, June 30. 





AN INTERESTING NAUTICAL TRIAL. 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Gutdhall, July 5. 
HENDERSON V8. THE AUSTRALIAN ROYAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


The Attorney-General, Mr. Bramwell, Q. C., and Mr. Thrupp, appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and (in the absence of Sir F. Thesiger) Mr. J. Wilde, Q. 
C , and Mr. Lush, for the defendants. 

The plaintiff iu this action, James Henderson, was a retired commander 
of the Royal Navy, and formerly assistant-master attendaat of Plymouth 
Dockyard. He had retired trom the public service, and bad been appointed 
to the office of marine superintendent of the Australian Royal Mail Steam 
Navigation Company, at a salary of £400 a year. He now sued the com- 
pany to recover damages for the breach of an agreement into which they 
bad entered with bim, at the latter end of the year 1853, that he should 
go to Australia, and bring home the ship dde/aide, which was then lying 
at Sydney in an unseawortby state. The agreewent declared upon was 
contained in a resolution adopted by the board of directors, and, accord- 
ing to that agreement, the plaintiff was to be paid £50 a month during 
his absence, with all his reasonable expenses, and his “ future remunera- 
tion’”’ was to be “ proportioned to the success of his mission.” The de- 
fendants set up as a defence that they were an incorporated company and 
that the agreement was not under seal. But the question having been 
brought before the Court of Queen’s Bench by demurrer, the Court deci- 
ded that, inasmuch as the company had been established for the purposes 
of navigation, it was not necessary that such a coutract should be under 
seal, it being entered into in the course of carrying out the objects for 
which the company was established. Judgment having thus been given 
for the plaintiff on the legal defence, the case now came down for trial 
upon the issue in fact as to the amount of compensation to which the 
plaintiff was entitled under the contract. 

The Attorney-Genefal, in opening the case to the jury, said, Capt. Hen- 
derson had brought the present action against the company to recover 
such a fair sum as the jury might think be was properly eutitied to under 
a contract which had been entered into and performed by the plaintiff 
according to its terms, but upon which the compavy bad hitherto refused 
to make him the remuneration to which he was entitled, The company 
had been established some time back for the purpose of carrying on a 
steam communication between this country and Australia. Oue of the 
vessels belonging to the company was the 4delaide, whose unfortunate 
history was probably still fresh in the recollection of the jury. That ves- 
sel hud a most disastrous voyage to Sydney, aud whea it arrived at that, 
place it was so leaky that it could with difficulty be got into the port. 
The rivets bad started, and the vessel was so leaky on the voyage that it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the efforts of the crew and passen- 
gers could keep it afloat. When the vessel was got into port at Sydney 
it was surveyed and found to be uninsurable, and it was quite out of the 
question to think of bringing ber home to England. Ac that time the 
plaintiff, who had been assistant-master attendant of the dockyard at Ply- 
mouth, was in the employment of the company as marive superintendent. 
For forty years he bad filled every variety of empluymeut, and he was 
employed by the company on the recommendatiou of sume of the first 
naval officers who had ever adoraed this couatry. 

When the intelligence of the state of the vessel arrived ia this country, 
the company came to a resolution that, as means must be promptly 
adopted with respect to the 4dedaide, the plaintiff should be asked whe- 
ther be would be willing to proceed to Australia by the next overland 
mail, to bring home the ship, and, if so, upoa what terms. The plantiff, 
accordingly, placed himself at the disposal of the compaay, and expressed 
his readiness to go to Sydney as required. Eventually, a resolution was 
adopted by the company, authoriziag the plaintiff to go to Australia upon 
the terms that the company would pay him for his services £50 per 
month, exclusive of all reasouable expeuses, * and that his future rema- 
neration be proportioned to the succe-s of nis missioa.” [he plaintiff left 
Euglaud on the 5th of December, 1853, and eventually brought the ship 
back to London ia safety by the 20.9 of October, 1854 He had thus 
-aved the company as much as £20,000, which woald have been the cost 





ot repairing the vessel at Syduey ; bat, though he had thus succeeded in 
overcoming difficulties which appeared insuperable, tae company had not 
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yet paid him the additional remuneration be was entitled to, “ propor- 
tioned to the success of bis mission.” There being no dry dock at Sydney, 
the plaintiff determined to take the vessel to Launceston river, Van Die- 
man’s Land. The reason for going to that place was, that there was a 
wuch greater fall of the tide there than at Sydney, which would enable 
the plaintiff to inspect the bottom of the vessel. It was with the greatest 
difficulty he could get a crew, but, being assisted by his brother officers 
in the navy. he at last succeeded, by the greatest exertions and intrepi- 
dity, in getting the ship to Launceston river, where he had her repaired, 
so far as it was possible in that place. His next difficulty was to get a 
crew, and he was obliged to put up with a set of desperadoes in whom be 
could not place the least confidence. These consisted of * ticket-ol-leave ” 
men and old convicts of the most lawless character, whose conduct was 
frequently mutinous, so that it was unsafe for the plaintiff to sleep with- 
out arms by his side, and even by daylight he was obliged to have arms 
always ready. Auother circumstance which showed the skill and bold- 
ness of the plaintiff’s character was, that the screw could not be worked, 
and yet, with such a ship and such a crew, the plaintiff had succeeded with 
jurymasts in bringing the Adelaide safe home to England, when the ves- 
sel was made efficient for about £4,000, instead of £20,000, which it woula 
have cost at Sydney. That unexpected success, achieved by the ability 
and intrepidity of the plaintiff, bad been most beneficial to the company 
and honourable to himself, and it ill became the company, under such 
circumstances, to be niggardly in their remuneration. Siuce the vessel 
had been repaired it had been employed by the Government in the trans- 
port service, avd bad earned a sum of £5.000 a month. The plea which 
the company had now put on the record in answer to the plaintiff’s demand 
was, he (the Attorney-General) thought, of the most paltry character. 

Lord Campbell.—The company said, because the seal of the company 
Was Dot put to the contract, there was no contract all. He thought the 
plea was very discreditable to the company. 

The Attorney-General said, the plea could enly cover those who were 
parties to it with indelible disgrace ; but he [the Attorney General] felt 
confident that the jury would award the plaintiff such a compensation for 
his services as be was fully entitled to. 

Capt. Henderson was then examined, and proved his case as opened by 
the Attorney-General. He stated that the ship could not have been re- 
paired at Syduey for less than £20,000, if at all, but that, with an outlay 
of £50 for repairs, he had brought the vessel safe to London, where it 
had been completely repaired for less than £4,000. The witness stated, 
on cross-examination, that in the first instance it had been proposed to 
him to accept £500, but afterwards the chairman of the company had 
made bim an offer of £1,000, which he had declined. One or two other 
witnesses were also examined in support of the plaintiff ‘s case. 

Mr. Lush, in the absence of Sir F. Thesiger, addressed the jury for the 
defendants, and complained that the learned Attorney-General had not, 
in his address, informed the jury of the sum which the company had voted 
to the plaintitf. The company had consulted with several gentlemen of 
experience in the city, aud the resu't was that they came to a resolution 
to offer the plaintiff the sum of £1,000, which they considered a liberal 
remuneration for his services, in whi@b they spoke in the highest terms of 
praise. The resolution passed was in the following terms :—“ Thata 
sum of £1,000 be voted to Capt. Henderson, R.N., as a mark of the high 
sense entertained by the board of his skill, great ability, and energy 
manifested in bringing home the Adelaide, and that this board present to 
him their best thanks for the manner in which he has consulted the inte- 
rests of the shareholders.’ Tbe plaintiff had been willing to leave the 
terms to the liberality of the directors, as was shown by the letter which 
he addressed to them on the 28th of October, 1853, in which he used these 
words :—* I beg to state that in the public and civil service, when so 
employed, I always covsider it my duty to obey all commands. I am 
therefore ready to proceed to Sydney when required. As to the terms, 
that is a point I must leave to the directors themselves, who must be sen- 
sible that my present salary is small, as all my time is devoted to their 
service ; and should I be so fortunate, under the blessing of Providence, 
to return to England with the Adelaide, I shall certainly look forward to 
the board’s liberal reward.” ‘The learned counsel said, be thought the 
plaintiff had greatly exaggerated the value of his services, and he read 
eeveral letters written by the plaintiff to the company, when he was in 
Australia, in which he gave a somewhat more favourable account of the 
state of the vessel than he had done to-day. 

He contended that these letters showed that the difficulties with which 
the plaintiff had had to contend did not arise so much from the unsea- 
worthiness of the ship as from the bad character which had been given to 
it, and the difficulty which thence arose of getting a proper crew. In one 
of the letters it was stated that a eurgeon who had come on board to visit 
a patient had robbed the dispensary, and that the plaintiff had subse- 
quently ascertained that he had been transported for cattle-stealing. The 
learned counsel said he should call several witnesses, who would prove that 
the sum of £1,000 was a fair remuneration for the services which the 
plaintiff had rendered to the company. 

Lord Campbell said, he could not receive that evidence. 
the Jury to say what was the value of the plaintiff's services. 

Mr. Lush said, he himself entertained some doubt whether the evidence 
was admissible. The learned counsel then called one or two witnesses, 
who proved that the cost of the dde/aide was £51,000, and that it had 
been insured for £45,000. They also stated that the whole of the repairs 
which had been effected in Evgland bad been done for £3,400, and that 
the gross earnings of the .dde/aide, since she had been taken up by the 
Government asa transport, were not £5,000 a-month, as had been stated, 
but only £3,400, out of which the company had to defray every expense, 
with the exception of coals. The learned counsel also put in the defend- 
ants’ charter of incorporation, with a view to tendering a bill of excep- 
tions, and taking the case to a court of error. it being their intention to 
rely on their legal rights. 

ord Campbell said, ii the company had a legal right, they bad no mo- 
ral right to take that course.—The Attorney-General having replied, Lord 
Campbell summed up the evidence. The first question for the jury was 
whether the defendants bad ever entered into any contract at all with the 
plaintiff? His Lordship thought it was most discreditable to the com- 
pany to make such a defence as they had put forward, that the contract 
Was not under seal. 

Mr. Lush said, the defence had been made without the knowledge of the 
directors, and he had now their authority to withdraw it altogether. 

Lord Campbell said that, in tbat case, the jury must decide what re- 
muneration the plaintiff was entitled to receive for his services. It was 
not to be limited to a present for “ something to drink,” but according 
to the terms of the contract, his remuneration must be “ proportioned 
to the success of his mission.” They must give the plaintiff a fair com- 
pensation for the very perilous undertaking which he had successfully 
achieved, taking into account, at the same time, that if he had failed he 
would have got nothing. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and on their return into 
court found for the plaintitf—Damages, £2,750. 

Lord Campbell said, he entirely agreed with the decision which had 
lately been come to by the Court of Queen’s Bench on the demurrer in 
this case; and be did so upon the ground that, when a corporation was 
established for purposes of commerce, it might do without seal, whatever 
might be done without seal where there was no incorporation. —Verdict 
for the plaintiff—Damages, £2,750. 
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RUSSO-AMERICAN PROPHECIES. 


Our Russian Americans are great hands at prophecying, but it isa 
slight drawback to the worth of their predictions that they are evidently 
inspired by the lying epirit who was so busy in the days of kings Ahab 
and Jebosophat, aud mention of whom is made in the Bible, a literary 
production the use of which was forbiden to his subjects by that eminent 
champion of Christianity, the late Czar Nicholas. When the Allied 
armies landed in the Crimea, our Russians prophecied that they would be 
either beaten in the field, or starved, or cut off by the auturanal fevers of that 
country. But they were victorious in every action, they were not starved, 
and the fevers were so kind as not to decimate them either, after the Irish 
or the Roman fashion. The autuma having passed away without doing 
for the Russians what they could vot do for themselves, we were told that 
winter, that grizzly old frieud of the Czirs, the senior member of the alli- 
ance of desolators, would come dowu upon the invaders, and exterminate 
them. But so it was not, although the prophets of evil had the aid of the 
red tapists of Engiand to give them a little truth for their predictions. 
Neither the storms of winter, por the imbecility of the English Govern- 
Ment, nor the sallies of the Russians, who were then greatly superior in 
Dumbers, could destroy the bodies, uur break down the minds of the men 

who had stormed the position of the Alma in the same number of hours 
that Menschikoff declared he would hold it for weeks, and routed four- 
fold their own number of Muscovites at Inkermann, and thrashed them 
ignominiously a: Balaklava. Generals January and February, upon whose 
assistance Nicholas and Menschikoff +o confidently reckoned, were. for 


once, found indispored to work in the Russian cause. They di i 
chief to the defenders of Sebastopol than to its a lata, Welles 


neither auiuma nor winter had performed the task 


the friends of the barbarians, it was turned to spring. “ The spring fevrr 
is an awful scourge to visitors of the Crimea,” said the prophets ; “ it will 
not Jeave enougb of the French and English alive to do the ordinary work 
of the camp, much less to carry on military operations.” Spring came 
and went in the Crimea, and atits close the Allied forces there were 
twice as numerous as they hed been at its commencement. Their suffering 
from sickness had not been great, certainly not greater than that of the 
Russians. 

During the very time that the Allies ought, for the gratification of 
their foes, to have been dying of fevers and cholera, they performed some 
of the most gallant exploits of the war, capturing the Place d’Armes, 
the Mamelon, the White Works, and the Quarries, and accomplishing the 
Kertch expedition, in which so much injury was done to the Russians, 
Now that three of the seasons have passed away without having by their 
malign influences destroyed the Allied armies, the fourth is relied upen 
to make up for their negligence. Summer is to do what was not done 
by autumn, winter, and spring. Tbat summer is a bad season in the Cri- 
mea, we admit: but that it is worse in its effects on men than all the 
other seasons united, we deny. That the Allies will suffer some—per- 
haps much—from the heats of summer, is what all know ; that their 
army will be materially injured thereby, is what no one believes, who 
has sufficient knowledge to render bis opinion worth being uttered and 
listened to. Something will depend upon the manner in which the com- 
manders shall act. If they shall keep their men employed, there will 
not be much to fear from sickness. Active armies are generally healthy 
armies, while those which are idle suffer from disease. There will more 
depend upon the result of the proceedings against the town, or in the 
field. Victorious armies do not often break down from sickness. That 
the Allies have been successful in every action of importance during the 
war, except in the bloody affair of the 18th of June, is what all know. 
Even the incidents of that affair, melancholy though they are in some 
respects, are encouraging, rather than the reverse. They show that the 
failure was owing to the singular series of blunders under which the as- 
sault was made and continued. Had there been as much generalship 
as bravery exhibited, victory would have crowned the efforts of the 
Allies. The striking incident that a part of the town of Sebastopol was 
actually won on that day, by the English, who held their prize for seven- 
teen bours, without being molested by the Russians, and only abandoned it 
when they were not supported by their friends outside, shows what might 
have been done had the attack been judiciously planned and executed. 
What has been done once may be done again, and with results, if there 
shall be wisdom displayed in the undertaking. 

The Russian critics contend that the expedition against Sebastopol was a 
blunder. That remains to be seen. It was not a blunder in itself, but 
some of the details are deserving of severecondemnation. Had the forces 
devoted to it been stronger, or had they been supplied with a proper 
artillery, or bad Lord Raglan been a dashing instead of a prudent com- 
mander, or had the Allied fleets stood into the harbour of Sebastopol im- 
mediately after the battle of the Alma, the expedition would bave been 
successful in twenty days from the time of the army’s landing. Too much 
caution, some errors at the outset of the campaign, and the astonishing 
negligence of the Allied governments in neglecting to support the first 
army by one of reserve, which should have been of equal strength, and in 
the Crimea by the middle of October,—tbese are the principal causes of 
the partial failure of the Western Powers. But they are now too far 
committed to the task of reducing that place, which bas, by their want of 
forethought, become, more than ever, the type of Russian power to the 
minds of the people of the East. Had Sebastopol never been assailed, it 
might have been imprudent to attack it at this time; but, baving been 
elevated into a position that renders its conquest a matter of positive ne- 
cessity, it is not saying more than the truth warrants, that its reduction 
must be effected, no matter how great may be the cost, in both men and 
money, unless the Allies are willing to confess themselves vanquished. 
As a fortress, Sebastopol might safely be left to itself, as its conquest 
could elsewhere be achieved; but circumstances have made of it some- 
thing far greater than a fortress, and therefore operations against it must 
be continued. Russia stands personified, as it were, in the town for which 
armies are contending ; and though its fall would not materially affect 
her physical power, it would be a severe blow to her influence the world 
over, especially throughout the Orient.— Boston Daily Chron., July 24. 





IS PRUSSIA RUSSIANIZED ? 
It appears to be a very prevalent opinion at home that the Prussian 





ee family and the Court bere are bound band and foot, and sold body 
and soul to Russia. If we could make up our minds never to expect any- 
thing more of Prussia than we have at the present moment, this erroneous 
opinion might be left untouched as ‘a harmless delusion ; but, as this war 
will last many a year yet, and it is only towards the close of it that 
Prussia can possibly co-operate actively, I will endeavour to show bow 
far this view of the Russian tendencies of Prussia is correct or the reverse, 
in order that we may shape our course and our language accordingly. 
The before mentioned view is based on the fact of a Prussian Princess 
being the consort of the Emperor of Russia who was reigning at the time 
of this conflict being brought about by him, on the very strong presump- 
tion of there being a powerful party at Court here imbued with Russian 
sympathies, and the patent fact that Prussia has not openly and actively 
joined us in the struggle against Russia. The three facts are correct, but 
the imputed cause of Prussia’s policy is incorrect ; there are so maby per- 
fectly valid reasons, military, financial, political, and economical to 
witbbold Prussia from taking a forward part in the war, however con- 
vinced King, Ministers, and people may be of the necessity of profiting by 
the present opportunity of asserting the independence of the country, 
that we have no need to suppose feelings of brotherly affection on the 
part of the King, or political sympathies for Russia on the part of certain 
members of the Court, to bave been more than subordinate accessories in 
determining the course that Prussia has hitherto taken. Anybody who 
wishes to write an apology for Prussia need only take Lord Clarendon’s 
epeech in defence of Austria [House of Lords, June 26th), substituting 
the name of one German Power for that of the other, and adding, that 
while Austria bas a standing army at command, Prussia bas seldom more 
than 150,000 men, and they recruits, under arms ; and that Austria hasa 
direct and immediate interest in the settlement of the Eastern question, 
while Prussia bas only a remote and indirect one. Pruseia has further a 
positive interest in the realisation of the third of the four guarantee points 
not taking the form of a reduction of the Russian maritime power in the 
Black Sea, which would only drive that Power to avail herself the more 
of the Baltic asa cruising ground for her nacent fleet, but, as far as I am 
aware, this objection has not yet been urged by her in any of her diplo- 
matic notes or other intercourse. 

To return to the supposed Russian sympathies of the Royal family. In 
spite of the King’s having a sister on the throne of Russia, and of having 
received his father’s death-bed injunctions always to seek the welfare ot 
Prussia in an intimate alliance with Russia and Austria, his first inde- 
pendent act after mounting the throne was to visit England, to make 
himself popular there, and to lose no opportunity since then, consistent 
with State interests, of manifesting his goodwill towards us. Previous to 
the various street riots of 1848, which went to make up the miscalled re. 
volution in Prussia, that King had already advanced considerably in the 
career (though, according to our notions, but slowly) of reform and de- 
velopment, and at the very time when the rebellion in Vienna broke out 
General Radowitz was on his road thither on a mission from the King, 
with the object of dissolving or thoroughly reconstituting the German 
Bund, the one insuperable obstacle to political progress in Germany. All 
the tastes, tendencies, and sympathies of the King are the very reverse of 
all that we mean when we designate anything as characteristically Rus- 
sian ; and, however, much brotherly affection he doubtless entertains for 
his sister, the Dowager Empress of Russia, there is no difference of opi- 
nion among those acquainted with Palace life here as to the nature of his 
sentiments towards the late Emperor when alive and in the plenitude of 
his power. Neither the Emperor Alexander during the Congress of Vien- 
na, nor the Emperor Nicholas at the different Conferences at Warsaw, 
ever showed anything but the most sovereign disregard for the interests 
of Prussia, and the whole continued course of commercial and frontier in- 
tercourse between Russia and Prussia ever since 1813 has been one con- 
tinued breach of treaty by the former. The conduct of the Civil Govern- 
ment of Russia towards Prussia ever since the conclusion of the long con- 
tinental war bas been in strict harmony with the conduct of its armies 
whilst co-operating in the struggle against France, and abing on Prussian 
soil in the quality of friends and allies. To suppose that the King ot 
Prussia can sbut bis eyes to all these and a long further catalogue of 
grievances against Russia known to all bis well-informed subjects, is to 
suppose that the most intellectual and widely-informed man within these 
frontiers, the friend and associate of Radowitz and Humboldt, is stupidly 
blind and ignorant, or cursed with fatuity that would remove him be- 
yond the pale of responsible rational beings. The character of the King 
of Prussia is not at all likely ever to be portrayed thoroughly aud im- 
partially, for those whose mental vision would not be distorted by any per- 
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sonal relation to him are at too great a distance from him to become per- 


eatile talents, his richly inventive fancy, and his facility for passing him- 
self off in a variety of characters would prevent any one (and the more so 
the better he is informed) from inditing in a single work any thorough de- 
scription of him ; he would entangle bimse!f in a maze of paradoxes ; on 
the other band, it would not be difficult to compile two separate pam- 
phlets on this subject, one of which should contain all the good and no- 
ble features of the King’s character, borne out by authentic anecdotes of 
his life ; the other all those many blemishes of character which are the 
inevitable consequences of human weakness accustomed to all but abso- 
lute power. I am free to assert, however, that the former of these two 
pamphlets would be by far the thicker of the two, and that in the latter 
there would be no trace of vice, or of avy of the failings vu'garly attri- 
buted to him. 

There is another circumstance that inevitably keeps the present King 
of Prussia in an antagonism with the Emperors of Russia. While they 
strive to obtain an openly acknowledged protectorate over the Christians 
of the Greek Church, Frederick William of Prussia labours silently but 
upremittingly to attain the moral pre-eminence of the champion of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism. Thus, he has erected, in connection with the 
Prussian embassy in Rome, a chapel and a hospital; the same in Con- 
stantinople, with the addition of a burial ground, He shares with our 
Queen the patronage of the See of Jerusalem, for which be provides the 
whole of the funds. He was foremost in the mediation for the Madiai 
with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, &c. By his knowledge of the tenets, 
history, and rites of his own church, by his unremitting surveillance of 
its discipline, and from the fact of his ba:ing built half of the present 
churches in Prussia, and put steeples on the other half, be is entitled more 
than most monarchs to be considered the head of his church. In propor- 
tion as he vindicates this claim he enters intoa rivalry with the Emperors 
of Russia, and in proportion as he constitutes himself the champion of 
Evangelical Protestantism he institutes an antagonism with his neigh? 
bouring potentate, in whose dominions there are three millions and a halt 
of Evangelical Protestants, the greater part of whom are located conti- 
guous to Prussia. 

Of the Prince of Prussia it will not be necessary for me to say a word 
he is too well known in England for him by any possibility to fall under 
the imputation of Russianly sympatbies. The same applies in a still 
higher degree to the Princess. 

Prince Charles, however, is the recognised champion and advocate of 
Russian policy, influence, alliance, aud character at Berlin; what cirenm- 
stances may have influenced this peculiar idiosyucrasy on the part of a 
Prince of the Blood in Prussia, or whether this perversion of mind is of 
spontaneous natural growth, I would rather leave untouched, on the 
homely principle of * least said soonest mended.” It would, however, 
be doing the King a manifest injustice, and overrating Prince Charles 
immensely to imagine that the latter has any influence over the former 
in any matter of moment. Prince Albrechi’s name need not be intro- 
duced at all upon the tapis when speaking of political iufluence, and is 
ouly mentioned now as being the youngest of the Royal brothers. 

Popular wit io Berlin furnished many years ago the following cata- 
logue raisonné of tie characteristics ot the Princes of the Blood Royal 
in Prussia : 

The King—good and clever. 

Prince of Prussia—Good but not clever. 

Prince Charles——Clever but not good. 

Prince Albrecht—Neither clever nor good. 
I cannot say that I have ever heard anything that teods to invalidate 
the correctness of the above estimate, due allowance being, of course, 
made for the terseness of expression so essential to the epigram. — 

It is not usual to hear the Queen’s name mentioned in connection with 
politics ; the ofly sbare of activity in which she reveals berself to her 
subjects is in works of charity and benevolence; in these sbe is very in- 
delatigable, but it is noticed that the turn and tendency of the institu- 
tions which she most patronises have a Roman Catholic colour. By 
birth a Bavarian, she is believed to sympathise cbiefly with Austria, 
the protectress of the Roman Church in Germany, and with whom Bava- 
ria has for the most part of late gone band in band, and most of all just 
now that the young Emperor bas married a Bavarian Princess, The in- 
fluence tbat the Queen has hitherto exercised in favour of Austria, and, 
as long as Austria and Russia were one, in favour of Russia, is very great ; 
it has, however, not been great enough to bear up against the natural ten- 
dency of the live of conduct that Austria has observed towards Prussia 
since she got the Western Powers on ber side, and at the present moment 
and for some time past Austrian influence and sympathy have been at a 
very low discount. 

The secret of the divergence of views and conduct evident between 
Prussia and England in the present conflict is to be found not in the fact of 








fectly acquainted with its details. His multifarious knowledge, bis ver- 


Russian sympathies being prevalent with the King, but in the fact of 
specifically Prussian views having actuated him. As we are told that the 
late Emperor Nicholas was the impersonation and focus of Russian char- 
acter, so it is true to say that Frederick William is the radiating point of 
the Prussianism of the present day, or rather as it will be some years 
hence, and which is very different from the Prussianism under Frederick 
the Great.— Berlin Corresp. Times, July 9. 
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THE HANGO “CHEST OF INCENDIARY ARTICLES.” 
“ Which we have still in our possession.”—Governcr of Helsingfors. 


A naval officer thus writes to the London Times :— 

Sir,—I am a naval officer and was at Hango last year. May I request 
you to allow me to explain to your non-professional readers the charac- 
ter of the armament over which the “cool intrepidity”’ of the Russians 
triumphed? A “cutter’’ is one of the small boats of a ship of-war ; the 
“ Jaunch,” “barge,” and “pinnace’”’ carry cannon, the cutters do not; 
they row 12 oars, and when on active or fighting servive, carry four pri- 
vates and a corporal of Royal Marines always. The “chest of incen- 
diary articles” are of the ferocious nature of those of Cremorne- gardens 
—namely, two bluelights and two or three half pound rockets, mere 
fireworks for signals, and six or eight feet of slow match for light- 
ing the lantern, which completes the dreadful list ; the men are always 
(unless specially ordered) armed, each carbine and cutlassin the same 
chest, or slung by each man’s seat in the boat, the pouches filled and 
perbaps 100 or 200 spare cartridges. The whole of De Berg’s story is 
shuffling, and partly untrue. 

Your obedient servant, A. B. C. 
oo 

Aw InvrernaL Macuixe Ticktne Too Soox—I heard a story of Sir 
Charles Napier which, as “ infernal machines” engage public attention 
just now, is not ma/-apropos. When we were trying to take Boulogne 
in the last war Sir Charles was a middy. A boat was sent from the ship 
in which he served to affix one of the “ infernals,’’ then newly invented, 
to the side of a French vessel, and this boat was commanded by young 
Napier. A dark night was, of course, selected, and the boat duly pulled 
to the ship which had been pointed out as the intended victim. The gal- 
lant adventurers got close under her, and were screwing on the fatal in- 
vention, which was to blow her side in, and send her to tbe bottom, when 
they were hailed, in the plainest English, and with sundry adjurations, 
for an explanation of “ what they were doing there,”’ and they discovered 
that they had mistaken their course, and were making earnest prepara- 
tions for annihilating one of his Majesty’s own ships. Atrer this lucky 
escape they made another attempt. Now, these “ infernals” were worked 
by clock-work, which was wound up, and set going, and after a certain 
regulated time fired the fuse, The terrible machine was put into the 
boat, and the party struck off for the French vessel. In mid-course one 
of the sailors addressed Mr. Napier. “Sir, your Honour, the beggar 
ticks.” ‘ Eb, what’s that?” replied the young Commander, “ Beggar 
ticks, Sir,’”’ said Jack, palling away with the utmost composure. Napier 
rushed from his seat and listened, and found that by come means the clock- 
work had been set going, and that it might be five minutes or five se- 
conds before the whole party, boat and all, went to pieces. So the ma- 
chine was incontinently pitched overboard, and | believe the attempt 
was not renewed.—Corresp. London Vews. 








CurIosIties oF THE CANADIAN Censvs.—The returns for Upper Ca- 
nada show that the occupiers of land number 99.906, classed in the fol- 
lowing manner: 9,746 holding land not exceediny 10 acres; 2,671 do. 20 
acres ; 10,134 do. 50 acres; 47,427 do. 100 acres ; 16.515 do. 200 acres ; 3,404 
holding land above 200 acres. Maleservants ofall kinds 81,764. Lower 
Canada has 78.624 farmers. In merchants aud shopkeepers the return 
equals that of Upper Canada ; in all the other trades enumerated there is 
large disparity. The adult population following trades and professions 
in Lower Canada is returned 185,462. In the Upper Province the retura 
under this head is 228,567. The number of persons living on private es- 
tates is nearly three to one in favour of the Eastern Province. 

Mr Hatton’s report sets forth some of the peculiarities developed by the 
census of the United States and of Canada. Some of the States return 
forty or fifty architects, others none. The whole of Upper Canada pos- 
sesses only fifteen who aspire to the title. Toronto bas ten artists. In the 
whole of Upper Canada they have five brush-makers, and Toronto mo- 
nopolizes them. 
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he report comprises some very interesting returns showing the remarl 

able heal thiness af the Canadas There were over 100 an ¢ >> 
Upper Canada fourteen males and nineteen females. Two ma 5 ss ae 
spectively 115 and 120; two females were each 106 and 114. # o Andbage 
Eastern Province in avy way bebind in these extraordinary < _ 
longevity, the returns showing that there were twenty-two ma 
100 years of age and eighteen females.—Vational Intelligencer. 


Tue Bast Bazovxs Apasnep.—I visited the sentries at 1 4. .~ 
Colonel Lake, after which we ride out to inspect the out posts. Fag 
quite dark when we started, and scarcely showed signs of morning, hate ’ 
after an hour’s quiet riding, we reached the spot where they were usua ly 
to be found. We see no one, so we despatch two orderlies in apchings 4 
reconnoitre. They return, and report that our cavalry pickets are @ ou 
three miles ahead. We advance, and the dawn was just brealieg as a 
came upon about 20) of our regulars and about 100 Bashi-Bazouks—th¢ 
latter a good deal in advance, crowning the ridges of an undulating, ne 
even country. We inquire the whereabouts of the Russian camp, and | 
ride further on to take a peep. While thus reconnoitring I observe =| 
the still imperfect light a large mass of cavalry apparently atm 80 | 
we quietly retire on our pickets. After this body bas disappeared lor a 
time, I observe it closer, evidently advancing, and ata further seatenes 
two other regiments on the right and left, advancing 10 support. Our 
small handful of ill-armed ragged regulars commence a retreat at @ trot 
and canter. The enemy sinks out of sight in a valley, presently emerges | 
within rifle shot, and comes on at full charge. Our Bashis yell, fre their | 
pistols, and scamper off ; our regulars follow their example, and bolt like 
a flock of sheep. The Russians come on ata killing pace, and come up 
with us just as we plunge down a billstrewn with rocks. The crash of a 
volley of carbines, the rattle of hoofs, the blinding mud flang into my 
face from the hoofs of the panic-stricken cavalry, gave me a taste of the 
excitement of war, but in its most disagreeable form. Our fellows were 
soon overtaken, and when the Russians had chased us to nearly withio 
the range of our guns the road presented melancholy traces of the thrasb- 
ing we bad got, in the dead and dying, and clothes and accoutrements, 
strewn along it.—Letter from Kars, June 14. 


' 
| 
| 
| 





Tue TeLescore or True Eart or Rosse.—Of the late improvements 
in the manufacture of telescopes, a most interesting account bas just been 
given by Sir D: Brewster, including a description of the gigantic teles- 
cope of the Earl of Rosse, the size of which, as compared with other in- 
struments, may be understood by the fact that the area of the surface of 
the speculum in Newton’s best telescope was 5-6 square inches, that of 
Hadley, 25, of Lassels, 576, of Herschel, 2304, and of Rosse, 5184. 





FLXe ARTS,—Goupll & Co. Have Just Published a very popular AMERICAN 

ENGRAVING ;— 

THE COUNTRY ELE ‘TION, afterG C. Bingham. Price $10. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, and LOUIS NAPOLEON; Two Beautiful Lithographs (full 
lenbth figures) after Winterhslter. Price $$ 25 each. 

THE SAILOR’S WEOUING ; afer the well-known pain ing by Woodville, and the AMA- 
TEUR MUSICIANS, acompanion t> the same. Price, Coloured, $2 25 each. “ 

ORPHEUS, « Posticai Litaugraph, as companion to the favourite, THE WILLIS. Price $4 
each. 

Also a very large variety of French, English, and German Engravings, Paintings, Looking 
Glasses, Piciure Frames, Arcists’ Materials, &c. 

Pariicuiar atiention paid to Mounting and Framing, Drawiegs, Paintings, &c. 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 








AMU3EMENTS IN THE CITY. 


Broapway THEATRE........ Gabriel Ravel and his Troupe. 





aa 
SE ORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand street. Ticsets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY: ¢ Proprietors. 








To Crry Sunscrrers—Mr. D. Sweeney, Junr., is our only City Collector, 
in place of Mr. G. Trehern, resigned. 





Exchange at New York on London, 109% @ 1. 
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As we were, or nearly so. 

The week’s news from Liverpool—namely tbat which is at the moment 
before us, brought down to the 21st ult., in its telegraphic form from Halifax 
—is not of stirring or startling quality. At the principal seat of war, 
whence we had not the presumption to foresee any special tidings, no- 
thing of moment seems to have occurred, for the beating back of a few 
Russian sorties has become a mere matter of course. The advance of the 
French works towards the Malakhoff is noted ; and also that the Sardinian 
and Turkish outposts have been withdrawn from the Valley of Baidar. 
Some journalists, that we wot of, can tell you the reason for this move- 
ment, and will foretell its results to a nicety ; but, as we have already ob- 
served, such daring is not ours, albeit we know just as well as our con- 
temporaries that where one prophecy out of fifty is fulfilled, forty-nine 
fall unheeded to the ground. And here, by the way, we beg leave to re- 
commend to general perusal and approval an article elsewhere on mili- 
tary seers, borrowed from the columns of the Boston Daily Chronicle. 

To return to the Crimea, and chronicle two or three minor incidents, we 
may mention that Major-General Eyre had been compelled to submit to 
amputation of the leg. It will be remembered that this officer’s establish- 
ment of his attacking party in the suburbs of Sebastopol, on the 18th of 
June, is the one redeeming and gratifying episode in the story of that 
disastrous day of blunders.—Major-General Sir Jobn Campbell, it seems, 
was carried alive into Sebastopol, and there died. The Russians sent 
back his sword, under a flag of truce, by which they profited—if we judge 
by their conduct on former occasions—inasmuch as their engineering de- 
fensive works are most sedulously plied, whilst the firing is temporarily 
suspended.—The embarkation of Lord Raglan’s remains served to de- 
velop the respect of the French army for the late Field-Marsbal’s memory, 
and indirectly the good feeling that subsists between the Allies. From the 
Camp ‘to Balaklava, the funeral procession is said to have passed through 
an avenue of Frenchmen under arms, extending for a space of six miles. A 
garland of immortel/es was placed upon the coffin by the handsof Gene- 
ral Pelissier—not a soldier addicted to sentimentality. What a subject 
for a lyric is here offered to the poet! Surely, we ought to bave some- 
thing from Tennyson, to rival the fame of the celebrated Lines on the 
Burial of Sir Jobn Moore. Or, in this age of routine and matter-of-fact, 
is it that our Bards bave no more inspiration than our Generals ? 

The accounts from before Sebastopol reach down to the 19th ult.. at 
which date the naval expedition, known to be purposed, had not yet 
weighed anchor. We need uot go the round of guesses as to its destina- 
tion, amongst the points of which it is however right to state that Batoum 
is surmised. On dit that the Turks in the district extending thither from 
Kars are “in a very critical condition.” But on the other hand many of 
our brethren here have been applying that same phrase, for months past, to 
the Allies, Every arrival makes their state more “critical.” As for what 
may be forthcoming; it is only to be regretted that there should have been 
80 much talk regarding it; the effect will have been to strengthen the 
defences at every spot accessible tu a naval force. 

From the Baltic—save authentic accounts of the destraction of a large 
amount of shipping and stores—not a word is addressed to such resi- 





dents of this Contiueut as desire to know the truth, The gentleman 
at Halifax, who cooks up foreign news for tue New York associated | 
press, telegraphs, in place of it, another cock-and-bull story, evidently | 
got up for the capacious swallow of American sympathisers, and all | 
about the thousand-and-first violation of the flag of truce on the part | 
of the piratical Britishers, who are blockading the vexed Muscovites | 
in their own ports. Nor should apy one be surprised at the receipt | 
of euch intelligence. Who does not in his mind’s eye see the astute | 

‘ 


Russian minister at Washington penning some such advice as this, in 
bis despatches to St. Petersburg ?—* Stick to stories of violated flags 
“of truce. They take well here, and are capital expedients for throwing 
“ dust in the eyes of this gullible people, when the arrangements that I 
“ make, for trapping Consuls and others into violation of the Neutrality 
“ Laws, miscarry, or are unfortunately betrayed. And do not be afraid of 
“laying it on too thick. If you were to tell them that six boats together 
‘‘ came into any bay you please in the Gulf of Finland, under pretext of a 


|“ flag of truce, and then plundered the merchant shipping, until driven off 
|“ by a regiment of horse-marines, I assure your Excellency there are jour- 


“ nals here that would pretend to credit it, and simple people who would 
‘really do so. In the case of that dare-devil Englishman, the Captain of 
“the Retribution, who went into Sebastopol long before the war was de- 
“ clared—in the case of the boat fired upon by our worthy Governor of 
“ Odessa—and also in our ingenious ambuscade at Hango, I have so man- 
‘aged that the Amerieans believe us to have been ill-treated. Your Ex- 
“celleney will not fail to profit by this peculiar mood of mind, and his 
“Majesty will appreciate my efforts to work good out of evil. It is a 
glorious thing for our Holy Russia, that this accursed Democracy is £0 
‘ ready to snap at any hook that is baited with flattery. I shall continue 
“to pull the wires, and have only to request that your Excellency will 
“continue to furnish me with tales of the brutality and faithlessness of 
** the Allies,” 

It will be understood that we do not charge distinctly upon the Ruse- 
sian Legation at Washington, that its Chief has written thus verbatim. 
We only say that, judging by the course of events, he might thus have 
written, with profit.—With these brief remarks we adjourn all discussion 
on the siege of Sebastopol, unless our papers by the steamer’s mail should 
be more tempting than the telegraphic summary of their contents, though 
we should add that the fortress of Svartholm and the town of Lovisza, 
situated between Sveaborg and Cronstadt, have been blown up and 
burned, and that the Russian shipping destroyed at Nystad is estimated 
at 20,000 tons. 

By this arrival we learn that the Danish government earnestly pro- 
tests against the notice sent to it from Wasbington, to the effect that after 
a specified date the Sound Dues must not be levied on American vessels. 
It is of course a most serious inconvenience, this prospective curtailing 
of one of the main sources of Danish revenue; the more so, that other 
nations, placed upon the same treaty footing and having a much larger 
pecuniary interest at stake, will not be slow to imitate so economical an 
example. It is probable also that the question of the Sound Dues may 
bave a strong bearing upon the political relations of Denmark and the 
two allied Western Powers. 

And now for the home news. If we hesitate to compromise ourselves 
by predictions as to military events, we have sometimes less doubt on 
civil matters. Thus it was not very difficult to say, as we did in our last 
week’s issue, that we did “not anticipate much damage from the Roebuck 
motion,” that we presumed Bulwer Lytton’s indignation against Lord Jobn 
Russell would “ drop to the ground,” and that “ baving thrown the Co- 
lonial Minister overboard, Lord Palmerston will weather the storm.”’ So 
it bas turned out. Bulwer Lytton, on Monday, the 16th ult., delivered 
a scorching philippic against the poor ex Minister, but withdrew his Re- 
solution from the test of a vote, Lord John having formally announced 
his resignation, and bowed himself out of office, with such excuses for his 
paltry shuffling as may bave satisfied his own conscience, but could not 
disarm the country of its resentment against him. Notwithstanding all 
this, we would wager a bet that if, in the next session of Parliament, the 
present or the succeeding government create a Ministry of Public In- 
struction, this politically disgraced fuuctionary will be pronounced the 
fittest possible person for it, and will get it, from Whig, or Tory, or Coali- 
tion Cabinet, in the midst of universal acclamation from the press. A 
great name and long experience are held to be such undoubted qualifica- 
tions.—But to return to Parliament. Bulwer Lytton having done all 
the damage that the Tories could do to the Administration, but stopped 
short of showing that they were not quite able to jump into office them- 
selves, Mr. Roebuck succeeded him, with his long promised censure of the 
past and the present governments for all the evils attendant on the Cri- 
mean campaign, intended as his mode of bringing forward his own sup- 
pressed Report on the state of the Army before Sebastopol. Two nights 
of clever but discursive talk—twenty-six closely-printed columns’ worth 
of reading for those that like it—ended in a total defeat of Mr. Roebuck, 
by a majority of 107. The vote was 289 against 182. It was on the 
whole a spicy debate. There is however left by it on our own mind 
only one leading idea, which we beg to impress upon the reader’s—and 
that is that whilst the country at large earnestly desires to prosecute 
the war with vigour, her Majesty’s Cabinet is lukewarm as a whole, 
and obeys only the stimulus from without. It might be thought too, that 
the large majority against Mr. Roebuck would have left the Treasury 
Bench comparatively at ease during the brief remainder of the session. 
Yet, on Friday night, the 20th ult., the Parliamentary guarantee of a new 
loan to Turkey of five millions sterling came very near being declined. 
By three votes only—135 agaiust 132—was the political tmeemvenience 
of a refusal avoided. Still, you must observe that this may have arisen 
from a momentary and accidental weakness in the House. A comparison 
of the numbers here given, with those given in connection with Mr. Roe. 
buck’s motion, sufficiently shows that Lord Palmerston’s supporters can- 
not always be whipped-in at a moment’s notice. 

Sir William Molesworth succeeds Lord John Russell at the Colonial 
Office, and we shall watch with interest what cur neighbours across the 
Border have to say to the change. The new Chief is, we need scarcely 
say, very well posted-up in his new duties, or rather, in the subjects that 
fall within their scope. He has been long known in the House of Com- 
mons as the bold, unflinching advocate of Colonial rights, and it will be 
@ curious problem how far such a man can harmonise the restrictive po- 
licy of Downing Street, with the expansive theories that are identifled 
with his name, whether in parliamentary debate or Review articles. But 
Sir William has been singularly quiet of late. Has office softened 
down his extremely liberal opinions? At least we are sure that if 
he had been charged with supervision of Colonial interests, he never 
would have permitted the recent insane arrangement of the Imperial 
Post Office, under which, whilst the price of newspapers is lowered in 
Great Britain, the rate of Colonial over-sea postage is increased. This 
impolitic measure is exciting great indignation amongst our friends who 
come under its influence: nor can we imagine a more stupid blunder 
than this gift of a grievance, at a time too when the liberality and good. 
will of the Imperial off-shoots has been so signally displayed. 

In becoming one of H. M.’s Secretaries of State, and taking upon him 
one of her Majesty’s most onerous official burdens, Sir W. Molesworth 
vacates his comparatively pleasant and lightly-taxed post of Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests. There is something cheerfui even in 
the name of it; and as for the parliamentary baiting which is the very 
plague of life to the more exalted office bearers, it amounts to nothing in 
the Woods and Forests department. Perhaps when the estimates are be- 
fore the House, the Chief Commissioner has to answer a query as to ventila- 
tion, or statuary, or a door, or a staircase, in the sumptuous new palace 
dedicated to the national wisdom. The man who quits this soft retreat. for 
the stormy headship of the Colonies, must have no small share of ambi- 
tion and energy. The man who steps iuto it is said to be Sir Benjamin 





| Hall, President of the Board of Health, who is himeelf (says rumour) to 
be succeeded by Sir John Shelley. If these reports be confirmed, it will 
be suspected that the simultaneous promotion of three Liberal M. Ps., all 
representing metropolitan districts, arises from a desire on the part of 
our worthy Premier to bid fora renewal ofhis popularity with the masses, 
that has been latterly oozing out. At the same time, as all the three 
are men of hereditary title, the prejudices of his aristocratic backers will 
not be mortally offended. This remark will not of course apply to the 
chief appointment, the new occupant of which is really a maa of mark. 





The Comic Side of a Serious Subject. 

Our pereonal friends—if we have any—will be glad to hear that we 
continue to derive entertainment from the clumsy, contradictory, and far- 
fetched efforts of certain of our contemporaries, to bolster up the Russian 
cause, of which in their consciences they are heartily ashamed. Their 
twistings and turnings are exquisitely ludicreus. Nor can it be other- 
wise. Notwithstanding all the ingenuity and disingenuousness that are 
brought into play, it is up-bill work to establish a moral recriprocity 
treaty between one country that is ruled by the ballot-box, and another 
whose emblem is the knout. 

But our purpose just now is not a grave one, and we would fain have our 
readers laugh withus. Ere we start though, we must reply to a few most 
valued and generally judicious friends who blame us for meddling with 
the leading journals here, that evince so plainly their Muscovitish tenden- 
cies. Why don’t you quote, say they, from the Courier and Enquirer, 
the Journal of Commerce, and the papers that stand on similarly high 
ground? Simply, for the reason that these are not the journals that are 
read by the masses, and it is the masses who rule in this country. The 
very best article ever written in either of the two most respectable papers, 
just named, has not a tenth part of the influence upon an election, that is 
effected by the very worst that appears in the columns of the cheaper— 
we had almost used St. Paul’s words, and said the “ baser sort.’’ And 
so, without further apology, we goon and pay our respects to one or two 
of these latter. 

Of course we commence with the Vew York Herald, the most ama- 
sing in the style of its denunciations, and in the free and easy manner 
wherewith it pours down myriads upon myriads of Russian soldiers into 
the Crimea, and pitches overboard the luckless Allies. We mention it 
too, because it continually exalts, in leading articles, its own picked 
corps of correspondente, giving them credit for faultless sources of infor- 
mation, albeit it sometimes raps their knuckles editorially, for sponging 
upon “ mine host’’ in their travels. Well, one of these infallible infor- 
mants, in a letter from Washington, dated the 26th ult., bas the assurance 
to charge President Pierce, by name, with procuring a recruit for the army 
of the Czar. The tale is told without any circumlocution, and states 
that the President has been in direct communication with the Russian 
Minister, in order to secure for one of his young countrymen a medical 
appointment in the Russian service! To make the joke better, the 
Herald has since published a copy of one of these contracts between the 
Russian government and an aspiring young American Doctor. We were 
glad to see it, because it settled the question that we raised in these 
columns, some time siuce—* are army-surgeons soldiers?’ It settles it 
affirmatively too, for one clause states that the Doctor “‘ submits himeelf, 
during the whole time of bis service, to the military jurisdiction of the 
Russian government ; be will also take the oath of fidelity to his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia.” After this, could not the President of the Uni- 
ted States be apprehended on a charge of violating the Neutrality Laws? 
One thing only would be requisite—the witness from Washington, to 
testify. 

Agein, there is the case of those three oft-meationed American army 
officers, who went off in double quick time to assist, as spectators, at the 
siege of Sebastopol. There was not much to see from the outside, that can’t 
be seen in plans and published drawings, and comprehended from descrip- 
tions. But the inside and the lines of defence—they would indeed be a 
bonne bouche for military eyes! Now we told our readers loug ago, that 
in spite of all its soft-sawder, the Russian government would not admit 








these gentlemen into its secrets. It has not the smallest particle of faith 
in Republican honesty. It did not admit them ; and now with a Jump- 
Jim-Crow agility, the papers state that theee officers never meant to go 
to the Crimea, but that their mission was to examine the geageral military 
establishments of Central Europe. Ah, what brilliant hospitality the 
Russian Ambassador at Berlin extended to them! How completely the 
fortifications of Warsaw were opened to their inspection! Whata gay 
time they may have, if they please, at St. Petersburg! 

Such pleasant little variations from the warfare and wear and tear of 
journalism, as the above, are infinitely refreshing, nor does our frequent 
antagonist of the V. Y. Daily Times fail tocontribute bis share. The 
fun here is in the contrast afforded between the editorials of yesterday 
and to-day. Take a couple; gathered, both of them, within a brief space, 
and not calling for an iota of comment. 


Those who talk about England’s 
decline, and fix her position as a 
third or fourth rate power, because 
she has lost 30,000 men before Sebas- 
topol, talk twaddle. The loss of ten 
such armies would only serve to un- 
veil her resources and bring out the 
indomitable energy of her people. 
July 24. 


The sinew and muscle that reaped 
glory on many a red field in the Penin- 
sular campaigns, and felled an em- 
pire on the great day of Waterloo, 
are no longer found in the British 
ranks. The pride, strength and pres- 
tige of that once invincible army have 
departed. The bloody encounter of 
Inkermann was fatal to the renown 
of British bayonets.— August 2. 


Much more in the same strain might be cited, but as the reader may 
perchance weary of the jocose strain, we shall not pursue it much far- 
ther. Yet a budget of jokes, without an Irish contribution, could scarcely 
be expected ; and we find something humourous in the Citizen of last Sa- 
turday. Therein an Address to the Irish in America is pompously intro- 
duced, with the commendatory notice that if the “tyrants of the Old 
World ” did but know its author, they would « gnash their teeth with 
rage, or tremble with apprehension.”” How mercifully for them then is 
their ignorance ordered! But who can he be, this hidden magnate? We 
shall not seek to penetrate that awful mystery, pretering to lay before 
our readers the affecting discovery of the Great Unkoown. He says: 
‘Rely upon it, fellow countrymen, that the Almighty and good God did 
not send you to this country for the purpose of working and living.” 
Think of that ; and then think how awfully hundreds of thousands of 
useful and contented Irish labourers have been, and still are, flying in the 
face of Providence! What they were sent for, we need not explain. Any 
one can guess that. 

But it is not every propounder of great things, that goes behind the 
curtain. Here, in the same paper, is Mr. J. Finn, who sigas himself “ late 
Sergeant Rifle Brigade,’ unaware that for a soldier to desert the colours, 
which he has voluntarily joined, is to proclaim himself a miserable wretch. 
He exhorts bis fellow-deserters to form themselves into an Irish regiment, 
whose purposes you may easily imagine. What a choice set they will be; 
and considering that all those who have come under our knowledge 
have added theft to dishonour, Mr. Finn’s owao words in regard to them 
are felicitously, if unintentionally expressive. “ Every man,” says he, 
‘* who took the Saxon shilling has an inmate feeling for the other.’ We 
don’t doubt it, Mr. Finn. 





Tue New York Yacur Cius.—The residents and visitors at the pretty set- 
tlement of Glen Cove, on Long Island, havivg liberally subscribed for prizes,and 
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offered most hospitable inducements to our city yacht-owners, a grand Regatta 
took place yesterday on the beautiful waters of the Sound. We go to press at 
too early an bour on Fridays, to publish the result ; but the match must have 
been one of unusual interest, as it was to bring for the first time before the pub- 
lic the new Commodore’s new cutter, the Widgeon, erroneously named hitherto, 
the Katy-did. We shall report and comment, next week. 





Cricket.—The return game of the home and home match between the “ New- 
ark” and “ Paterson” Cricket Clubs took place at Paterson on Monday last, 
*and terminated in a victory for the Newarkers, and three wickets to go down. 
The scores were very small in number, some of the best men of both Clubs 


being absent, as usual, on important occasions—Paterson Club, Ist innings, | 


21; 2nd do.,40—total, 61 runs. Newark Club, Ist innings, 37; 2nd do., 27, 
and three wickets to spare—total, 64 runs. 

There is a probability of matches taking place during the coming week, be- 
tween the Harlem and Newark Clubs, at Newark, N. J.—the New York Club 
and eleven selected from the Utica and Albany Clubs, at Albany—and the 
Married and Single of the St. George’s Club, gt Hoboken. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Jullien has changed his intention. His visit to the United States is 
deferred._—F ourierism bas gone the same way as Fillibusterism. The 
establishment in Monmouth County, N. J., known as the North Ame- 
rican Phalanx, is to be sold out, in October next.——<A daring and active 
woman, a Russian Princess, lately ascended the Monch, oue of the Bernese 
Alps hitherto deemed inaccessible. In our Swiss pedestrian tours we 
have repeatedly met these high-born dames enjoying the zest of difficulty 
and adventure.——lIt is announced tbat the citizens of Halifax. N. S., are 
making arrangements for a grand regatta, to come off in Halifax harbour 
early in the eveuing mooth.The ship canal at Saut Ste, Marie is found 
to be a great boon to Western navigation——The German citizens of 
Charleston, S. C., lately presented a sword to Commander Ingraham, U. 
S. N., in acknowledgment of bis spirited conduct at Smyrna, in the Kostza 
affair.——There is a couple in Cincinnati who have been engaged to be 
married for the last five years, but no time has occurred within that 
period when they were both out of prison at the same time.——There is 
no foundation for a rumour that Lady Boothby is about to return to the 
stage.——Tbe Gold Mines on the Arkansas are reported non est.——The 
late Mr. Guinness bas left property considerably exceeding half a million 
sterling. ——T he liqour dealers of New York are about to start a daily 
paper called “ The Age.” Mr. French has subscribed $20,000 to the 
enterprise. If the name be a reminder of the London 4ge, nothing 
could be in worse taste-——Mr. Youatt of England, in cases of per- 
sons bitten by dogs, bas healed more than 400 cases with muriate 
of silver, and not one had apy symptoms of hydrophobia———Old, 
old Mile. Georges, who was in ber prime during the reign of the 
First Napoleon, bas been making a last, final, conclusive appearance on 
the French stage.—-—The Sioux Indians are said to have assumed a threa- 
tening attitude, above Fort Laramie.——Publishers sometimes refuse ex- 
cellent works. “ Eotben” was declined - some of the leaders in the 
trade, as was Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chancellors.”,——The total 
number of emigrants who have sailed from Liverpool for all foreign ports 
during the three months ending June 30 was 43,880, against 84,330 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1854. The decrease is not confined to any par- 
ticular branch of the migration trade.——A line of electric telegraph 
has been opened between Odessa and St. Petersburg, and before long tele- 
| ore communications will be established between St. Petersburg and 

ebastopol. The besieged will then hear what is doing under their noses 
in the Camp, and without the employment of spies. The much-admired 
telegraph works evil as well as good——To judge by present appear- 
ances, we should say that Madame Grisi’s Italian Villa will prove to be 
a work very d fficult of completion, and that the cause which postponed 
her retirement in 1855 will be found as powerful in 1856. Rumour says 
that she and Mario are engaged for the next London season.—— An inge- 
nious chemist bas sent a bottle of London fog to the Paris Exhibition, as 
@ specimen of raw material——The telegraphic wire-cable, intended to 
connect Newfoundland with this continent, was to be started for its des- 
tination on Thursday last——Richard Roberts, the celebrated Welsb har- 

t, for upwards of filty years enjoyed the proud title of “ Prince of 

pg.” and the distinction of being the chaired movarch of harpists. 
——First on the list of some new publications forbdden to enter the 
Austrian empire is the Westminster Review. “ Farini’s History of 
Italy,” translated by Mr. Giadstune, and ‘“ Gervinus’s Histery of the 
Nineteenth Century,” are placed in the same category.——Tbebutter 
used in London is estimated at about £1,700,000 per annum.—The quan- 
tity of butter sold in Cork is worth upwards of a million sterling a year. 
—tThe estate of Duloch, in the county of Fife, the property of the late 
Lord Cunninghame, has been purchased by Mr. Meiklam for the sum of 
£29,000, being £2,000 ubove the upset price.——At the anniversary of 
the Baptist Missionary Society in Birmingham, it was stated that Sir S. 
M. Peto was giving away annually no less a sum than £35,000, and a 
very large part of this priocely sum for chapel building ——The Govern- 
ment are stated to have resolved upon appointing a Commission to inquire 
into the subject of decimal coinage, to be composed of Lord Monteagle, 
Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Norman. ——The election of M. Leonce de Lavergne 
to the Academy has caused a sensation in Paris. M.de Lavergne was 
formerly Director of Foreign Affairs under M. Guizot, and his election is 
considered, rightly or wrongly, as a sign of opposition to the Emperor. 
——tThe Higb Sheriff for Berkshire, Mr. Elwes, has, we hear, purchased 
Oulston from Mr. Padwick for 6000 guineas, the best price that has been 
given for a race-horse since Hobbie JVoble fetched 6,500 guineas, in 1851. 
pn the St. Leger he will be ridden by Alfred Day.——The Italian Opera- 
house in the Haymarket is about to be transformed into a West-end branch 
of the Baok of England. What next? The Tower may be turned into 
a cathedral. Smithfield once more into pleasant fields, and the Ions of 
Court return to hostelries:_——Her Majesty’s visit to Paris, which bad at 
first been intended to take place on the 2d of August, is now definitively 
fixed for the 17th.——Aiderney cows have been substituted tor Ayrshires, 
on a large dairy farm in the South of Scotland, and more butter was 
yielded ; but the Ayrshires made the most cheese.——An ingenious Lon- 
doner has taken out a patent for tipping cigars with an ignitible com- 
position capable of being fired by friction, so tbat when a smoker wishes 
to light a cigar, he has only to rub the end of it against any bard sub- 
stance.——Buckingham-houge, in Pall-Mall, has been purchased by the 
Government for Lord Panmure’s office, thus placing the War-office near 
to the Ordnance-office. Various clubs had been nibbling at it.——In 
speaking of Irving’s Life of Washington, one of our Euglish reviewers 
has the following bigoted remark, “‘ Englishmen can heartily appreciate 
the greatness of Washington; for was he not of our blovd?” Tanta- 
mount to acknowledging that, otberwise, they could not appreciate it! 
Tin shirt collars are the last novelty for hot weather.——Eward Holland, 
of Dumbleton, in the couaty of Gloucester, Exq., has been elected M.P. 
for Evesham, in the room of Charles Lennox Greaville Berkeley, Esq., 
who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, with a view of contestiug 
Cheltenbham.——Heligoland is about to be fortified, as a demonstration 
against Prussia, which is about to form a naval arsenal, and erect 
fortifications on the opposite coast in the Jahde——On the appli- 
cation of Mr. Cowan, M.P. for Edinburgh ; the Honourable Arthur Kin- 
naird, M.P.; and other Scottish members of Parliament, Lord Pal- 
merston bas conferred a Civil List pension of fifty pounds on Thomas 
Dick, L.L.D., the venerable author of “ The Christian Philosopher,’’ and 
other esteemed scientific and religious publications ——Forty million feet 
of lamber bave been surveyed at Bangor the present season, against ten 
million for the corresponding time last year. A comparison of the 
sums insured against loss by fire in the different assurauce societies of 
England, shows that property exceeding in value £1,000,000,000 is thus 
protected. A statue of Allan Ramsay is to be erected in Edinburgh, 
where a memorial to the poetical barber bas long been a desideratum. It 
will stand at the end of a terrace near the head of the mound.——The 
soldiers in camp call the Sardinians ‘ Sardines packed in Euglish tin.” 
—A race saddle, weighing only two Ibs., is now exbibited iu Paris, It 
was made at Shrewsbury.——The officers of the 51st Regiment have pre- 
sented the city of York with a bell which was taken at the capture of 
Rangoon, in April, 1852, in which achievement that gallant regiment took 
a distinguished part.——The Manchester Halfpenny Express and the 
Manchester Penny Express, two of the five daily papers recently started 

in Manchester, have already been discontinued.——Oa a child being told, 
the other day, that he must be broken of a bad habit, he actually replied : 
“ Papa, bada’t I better be mended ?”——The Neva Stearine Works at 
St. Petersburg were recently burat down : the insurances in English offi- 
ces amounted to some £16,000. A question bas been raised, will the offi- 
ces pay, we being at war with Russia, and our fleet before Cronstadt ? 
No doubt they will, uoless it turn out that the fire originated in auy way 
from the warlike proceedings.—— Diogenes says that purties going to 
Jericho are iuformed that Jerusalem ponies are always to be had, for 
sale or hire, at Hampstead or Blackheath——lt is expected that the 

















subscription of New South Wales to the Patriotic Fund will reach £40,- 
000. The other Australian Colonies have not been behind ——Mrs. Lucy 
Escott, an American young lady. has appeared at Drury Lane in Italian 
Opera. Her voice and style made a yery favourable impression.——Mr, 
Edmund Wodehouse, the respected Member for East Norfolk, is to retire 
immediately from the representation, in consequence of the feebleness of 
bis health. Mr. Wodebouse is a liberal Conservative, and bas sat for 
| Norfolk since 1817. The Conservatives have fixed upon Mr. Stacey of 
' Rackheath Hall, near Norwich, as his successor.—_—We perceive by an 
advertisement that the children of Nelson’s daughter Horatia are now 
| all provided for. The subscriptions of the public amount to £1,427.—— 
| Manchester is competing with Birmingham in the manufacture of mor- 
tars, Shrapnel sbells, Lancaster shells, and small-arms. An officer of 
the Dorchester County Court bas been fined £5 for wantonly cutting off 
| a Chinaman’s tail. While the Chinaman was greatly grieved at his loss, 
| the townsfolk were much exasperated that an inoffensive foreigner should 
| have been so treated.——According to a recent report of Sir William 
Clay, more churches have been erected in England during the last fifty 
years, than bad previously been built for five centuries The Marquis 
of Waterford, is at an expense of £7,000. preparing a grand race course 
near Portlaw.——W., Farren, after a professional career of fifty years, 
lately announced bis farewell benefit at the Haymarket Theatre. Poor 
Farren! and poor people who are doomed to see the little that remains of 
| a once admirable actor!——The Emperor Alexander bus announced that, 
as a great portion of the Tartar population in the Crimea bave given their 
assistance to the allied armies, their property shall, after the war, be di- 
vided among the Greek volunteers——Sir Charles Barry bas sent in 
another estimate of £650.000 for additional works to the two Houses of 
Parliament! The sum total already expended amounts to two-and-a- 
half millions sterling, that is double his original estimate !——Among the 
numerous inventions which have been submitted to the attention of the 
Ordnance authorities is one of a reflective tube, the purpose of which is 
to enable the engineers at work in the trenches to see the interior of the 
enemy’s works without exposure to the chance of a buliet.——At the 
Lowmoor Ironworks, Bradford, there are shells being manufactured for 
the Government which measure a yard in diameter and weigh upwards 
of a toun.— Sir C. Napier was not a loser by the failure of Strahan’s 
bank.——During a recent debate in the House of Lords, no little sensa- 
tion was caused by the entry into the House of Sir Augustus Clifford, 
bearing on his arm the celebrated Miss O'Neill, now Lady Wrixon Becher. 
——The Duke of Cambridge has awarded the Crimean medal to about 
thirty invalid and wounded soldiers of the Scots Fusilier Guards, who 
were unable to be present at the recent distribution by ber Majesty. —— 
Her Majesty’s new yacht Victoria and Albert, Captain the Hon. Joseph 
Denman, bas been on a trial cruise. She made 224 revolutions, and rea- 
lised a speed of upwards of 15 kuots (which is upwards of 174 statute 
miles) per hour, and this laden deeply. She was remarkably stiff 
and steady, steered with perfect ease and facility, and her engines 
worked beautifully. The Queen bas since made an excursion in ber. 
Here is a compliment to the Russian party in the State. Messrs, Mayer 
and Flatan, of Brussels and Leipzic, advertise a brochure in octavo, 
price 2 francs 50 centimes, ‘‘ The Party of Peace in the Euglish Parlia- 
ment: speeches delivered to the House of Commons by Messrs, Glad- 
stone, Cobden, Bright, Sidney Herbert, and Sir James Grabam.’”’——On 
the late anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, Lord Seaton caused a gra- 
tuity of 5s. to be given to each survivor of the memorable conflict at pre 
sent residing in Kilmainbam Hospital.——Chicago is only seventeen 
years old, and bas a population of eighty thousand.—— A treaty has been 
concluded between the United States of America and the King of the 
Two Sicilies recognising the American doctrine that free ships make free 
goods, The Glasgow letter-carriers are about to be clotbed in uniform. 
John Mitchel is residing on his farm in Tucaletcbe, Koox County, 
Tennessee.——The London Herald accuses the Whig Government of bav- 
ing forced Lord Raglan into the command of the Expeditionary army. 
— Married, on the 4th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. 
E. Stuart Wortley. eldest son of Lord Wharocliff+, to Lady Susan C. La- 
scelles, second daughter of the Earl of Harewood. M. Roger bas ac- 
cepted a short engagement at the Paris Opera, to sing the principal part 
in the opera of H. R. H. the Prince of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, to be brougbt 
out on the visit of her Majesty and Prince Albert. ——The cholera having 
broken out at Warsaw, the Governor has issued a proclamation permit- 
ting smoking in the streets, which was hitherto probibited. The testi- 
monial to the late Lord Dudley Stuart is to be “a distinct department 
in one of the unendowed metropolitan general bospitals.’””-——At the last 
meeting of the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel, Mr. Huukey 
stated that the returns under the Income-tax Act of the profits derived 
from business alone, in the City of London, amount to £13.000,000 a year, 
equal to more than half of the entire revenue of the Empire of Russia. 
——At the rate of the present advance, the population of Great Britaio 
and Ireland will be, in the year 1900, about fifty millions. A young 
female member of the Kemble family is said to be coming forward as a 
singer.——Prince Albert lately opened a new Asylum for Lunatics, in 
Surrey, near Reigate. There is accommodation for 500 inmates ; cost 
£30,000.——It was Admiral Seymour, not Admiral Duudas, whose eye 
was ivjured by the explosion of an infernal machine, on board the Ex- 
mouth, off Croastadt.——The Ballarat rioters at Melbourne, Australia, 
have been tried, and acquitted.——A boy, being asked why Noab’s first 
dove did not come back to the Ark, replied that probably there were 
Russians about, shooting, in those days.——Castle Gardeo was opened 
as an emigrant depot on the Ist inst., according to arrangements already 
made public.—According to the St. JuhAn Courier, the Fishery Com- 
missioners will embark from Halifax for the fishing grounds this week. 
——Five hundred Russian prisoners, now at Toulon, are to be exchanged 
at Odessa for French prisoners of June 18.——The Black Warrior dis- 
pute with the United States is definitely settled by the indemnity of a mil- 
lion reals. Such, at least, is the ramour.—Be-ides the 1500 Germang 
collected near Sandgate, there are also about 1000 Swiss at Dover, so that 
the Foreign Legion now musters a force of 2,500 men, in a very respect- 
able state of discipline——Owing to the troubled state of Italy, the 
French garrison at Rome bas been reinforced by a thousand men. Maz- 
zini publishes a letter in the Genoa papers, warning Italians against 
Bonapartist intrigues ——It is ramoured that the Duke of Cambridge is to 
command the British Foreign Legion—The American ship Wm. M. 
Rogers has been chartered at Halifax, to convoy the foreign legion to 
Eugiand. She will sail about the 10th of August.——In the case of the fili- 
bustering bark Magnolia, seized at Mobile, Judge Gayle has decided 
that the bark and arms on board are not forfeited to the government. 
The case had been cartied to the Supreme Court. The British ship 
Red Jacket, with the Australian mails for England, is known to bave 
sailed, having on board three hundred passengers and the immense sum 
of three million dollars in gold. —— sir C. N «pier issaid to have refused to 
receive the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, until bis quarrel with the 
Admiralty is adjusted.—— Amongst the Russian officers wounded on the 
18th of June at Sebastopol is Major-General Todtieben, who was badly 
injured by arifle ball in the calf of his leg. This is the officer who plan- 
ned and executed the defences of Sebastopol.—_—A correspondent of that 
philo-Russian print the Independence, gives currency to the disgraceful 
rumour that Lord Raglan “ committed suicide (!) on account of the fail- 
ure on the 18th.” 



































Obituary. 


Napoteon’s Last Mepicat ATtenpaNt.—In our obituary of this day 
is recorded the death of Dr. Archibald Arnott, H. Majesty's 20:h Regi- 
ment of foot, in the 84th year of hisage. Dr. Arnott entered the army 
upwards of sixty years ago, and retired trom active service in 1*26. For 
a few years he was attached to the 11th Dragoons, but fur a much longer 
period served with Her Majesty’s 20th fuot, sharing the perils and exploits 
of that distinguished corps on the Nile, in Calabria. Portugal, Spaiu and 
Holland, and earning a medal, with clasps, for Egypt, Maida, Vimiera, 
Corunna, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes and Toulouse. 

After the war, Dr. Arnott accompanied his brave companions in arms 
to St. Helena and India, and at the former station became the medical at- 
tendant of Napoleon Bonaparte. His professional ability, ingenuous char- 
acter, and upright and dignified deportment as an officer and gentleman, 
at once secured for him the confidence of tbat extraordinary man, whose 
good opinion, thus early formed, was strengthened by daily interviews 
during the progress of his fatal disease, and at last ripened into warm 
personal attachment and sincere esteem. These sentiments were cordi- 
ally reciprocated by the physician; aad, on the part of the illustrious 
patient, were expressed on all occasioas by delicate attentions and lively 
marks of affectionate regard. In particular, sbortly previous to his dis- 
solution, Napoleon gave a very interesting testimony of his respect for 
Dr. Arnott, and grateful sense of the warm sympathy and indefatigable 


could heal. 

To use the words of one then on the island, “ The emperor, on his 
death- bed, desired that a valuable gold snuff-box might be brought to bim, 
aod having with his dying hand aud last effurt of departing strength, ea- 





graved upon its lid with a penknife the letter ‘ N,’ he presented it to 
his kind and valued friend, as a parting memorial of his deep esteem and 
heartfelt gratitude.” Besides which, Napoleon bequeathed to bim 600 
Napoleons, and the British Government, to mark iis approbation of his 
conduct, conferred on him £500. When the scene at last drew near to a 
close, the patient expired with his right hand io that of Dr. Arnott. 

Dr. Arnott was almost the last survivor of those whose names will be 
| handed down to posterity in connection with the events of the last da 
| of Napoleon, His masculine and tenacious mind was to the last richly 
| stored with recollections and anecdotes of the period. These the public 
| would have read with interest, bat, except a clear and distinct “ Account 
of the Last Illness, Decease and Post mortem Appearances of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” published in 1822, he could never be induced to commit them 
to priot, being reluctant to mingle publicly in the keen and painful con- 
troversy of the time, although never concealing his opinion in private 
conversation. 

From the sphere of public duty Dr. Arnott retired to bis native parish, 
and there, on bis patrimonial estate of Kirke »naell hall, spent the even- 
ing of his days beneficially to the neighbourhvod and honourably to him- 
self.—London Express, July 17. 


ANOTHER SARDINIAN IN THE Crimea.—A telegraphic dispatch received 
in Paris announces the death of one of the bravest officers in the Sardi- 
nian army, the Marquis Victor de Saint-Marsan-Carail, grandson of the 
French Ambassador at Berlin under the empire, and son of the first 
eqnerry of the Emperor Napoleon I. He has been killed under the walls 
of Sebastopol in the midst of the French troops, having been named Royal 
Pied montese Commis-ioner to the camp of General Pelissier. The Me - 
quis had been first aide-de-camp to the Duke of Genoa, and had distin- 
guished himself by bis courage and coolness at St. Lucie and at the bat- 
tle of Novara. The Duke of Genoa, on his deathbed, bequeathed to the 
Marquis his sword as a mark of his esteem and devotion. 

A RE vic OF THE Irish PARLIAMENT.—Accounts bave reached town of 
the death of Mr. John M'Clintock, of Drumcar, in the county of Louth, 
and formerly Serjeant-at-Arms in the Irish House of Commons, for the 
loss of which office he had been in receipt of a pension of £2,000 a-year 
for upwards of half a century. The deceased had attained the patriar- 
chal age of 85, and was (says the Carlow Sentine/)—“ The wey 5 | 
of the most distinguished men at the time, when the brilliancy of Iris 
genius was the theme of admiration throughout Europe. He was a patriot 
in the true sense of the term, being consistently opposed to the Union— 
when peerages, honours, and decorations were lavished on those who sup- 
ported the measure. He was (says Sir Jonah Barrington) the last who 
left the house, accompanied by the Speaker on the night the measure 
passed in March, 1800; both seemed impressed with the solemnity of the 
occasion—when at the door they turned round and took a last view of 
that house which had been, as Grattan observed, the glory, the guardian, 
and the protection of the country. He was first married to Miss Bunbury, 
of Lisnevagh, sister to Col. Bunbury, of Moyle, by whom he had issue, 
Major M:Clintock, who succeeds to the estates, and Capt. W. B. M’Clin- 
tock Bunbury, M. P. for this county. He was married, secondly, to the 
Lady Elizabeth Le Poer Trench, sister to the late Earl of Clancarty, who 
survives him, and by whom he had a numerous issue. 


A Vereran GEOLOoGIst.—The veteran geologist, Mr. Thomas Weaver, 
died, at his residence, in Stafford Place, Pimlico, on the 2ad inst., in the 
eighty-second year of his age. The contemporary of Humboldt and Leo- 
pold von Buch, he acquired, in company with these illustrioas men, his 
rudiments of mineralogy and geology, under the tuition of Werner, at 
Freiburg, having been entered on the books of that celebrated Mining 
Academy in 1790. Among bis namerous memoi’s published in the “Trans- 
actions of the Geological Society,” those upon * The East and South of 
Ireland” are perhaps the most praiseworthy, for the service they ren- 
dered to the development of the mineral structure of that country. Mr. 
Weaver was, until within these few years, a frequent contributor to the 
Philosophical Magazine and other scientific periodicals. Amid the geolo- 
gists of this country, no one was more distinguished for a kind and 
friendly disposition, which endeared him to all his associates. 





Appointments. 


The Right Hon. J. A. Stuart Wortley ; R. B Armstrong, Esq., Recorder of 
Mancnester ; and Gilbert Henderson, E-q., Recorder of Liverpool, to be H. M. 
Commissioners for inquiring into an alleged disturbance of the public peace in 
Hyde Park and the streets adjoining thereto on Sunday, the lst of July, and into 
the conduct of the metropolitan police in connexion therewith.—R. G. MacHugh, 
Exq., to be a member of the Legislative Couucil of the Island of St. Lucia.— 
Anselm F. Comeau, Esq., to be a member of the Legislative Council of the 
province of Nova Scotia.—W. H. Marsh, Esq., to be Crown Svlicitor, and N. G. 

estel, Esq., to be Senior District Magistrate for the I-land of Mauritius.--G 
C. Lennox Berkeley, Esq., is elected M. P., for Cuelteuham, in the room of the 
Hon. Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley, dec. 





Aru. 


War-Orrice, Joiy 17.—Scots FusileerGds; Capt Mure, 79th Ft, to be Lt and 
Capt b-p, v Childers, who ret. 44th Ft; Lt Hoa H Hindcock to be Capt w-p,v 
Caulfield, killed in action; Ens Kay to be Lt w-p. 79th Ft; Lt Harrison to be 
Capt b-p, v Mure. 

Srarr.—Col the Hon W L Pakenham, unatt, to be Adj-Gen to the forces 
serving in Turkey. 

UnatTracHep.—The undermentioned to have their brevet converted into sub- 
oma rank :—Bvt-Majs Kirkland, 21st Ft; Conolly, 41st Ft; and M’Donald, 
92d Ft. 

Brevet.—To be Colonels in the Army for distinguished service: Lt-Cols 
Lord West, 21st Ft; E Edwards, 18th Ft; D Lysons, 23d Ft; and Hon W L Pa- 
kenham, unatt. To be Lt-Cols in the Army: Majs Mills, 7th Ft; Simpson, 
34th Ft; Fielden, 44th Ft; Herbert, 23d Ft; Macdonuell, Rifle Brigade; Villiers, 
47th Ft; Byt-Maj Kingscote, Scots Fusileer (ids; Maj Armstrong, 49th Ft; Bvt- 
Maj Wetherall, Scots Fusileer Gds. To be Majors in the Army: Capts Gwilt, 
34th Ft; Fairtlough, 63d Ft; Owen, R E; Dixon, R A; Donovan, 33d Ft; Gor- 
don, 17th Ft; Faussett, 44th Ft; Heary, RA; Lowndes, 47th Ft; Cormick, L8th; 
Ambrose, 3d Ft; Turner, 7th Ft; Peel, 34th Ft; Nason, 49th; Hon J Stuart, 
Rifle Brigade; Gilby, 77th Ft; Hon L Carzon, Rifle Brigade; Elliott, 5th Drag 
Gds; Hon H Clifford, Rifle Brigade; and Lieut and Capt Maxse, Coldstream 
Guards. 

Royat Marrnes.—Capts Fraser, March, Payne, Marriott, Aslett, and Alex- 
ander. — 

In addition to the honorary distinctions bestowed on some of the Colonels of 
the regiments in the Crimea, Lord Hardinge has conferred the more sabstan- 
tial token of good service pensions. Colonels Cameron, of the 42ad——Shirley, 
of the 88th—Cobbe, of the 4th—O. G. Haley, of the 47th—H. Daubeny, of the 
55th--Hon. A. Spencer, of the 44th, and Lord George Paget, of the 4th Dra- 
goons, have come in for £100 each, as a “ reward for distinguished service. 


Navy. 


The Eurotas, late 44-gun frigate, is to be fitted with all possible de- 
spatch for an armament of sea-service mortars, on the principle intro- 
duced into the service by Capt. Julius Roberts of the Marine Artiller — 
The Kite, 3, paddle-wheel steam vessel, has arrived at Woolwich from 
Bermuda.—A letter from ber Majesty’s steam-frigate Odin, Capt. Wilcox, 
dated off Sebastopol, June 30, says: “ We arrived bere with the three 
mortar vessels, Firm, Flamer, and Hardy, on the 28\b; they behaved 
very well on the passage from Spithead to the Black S a. To-day we 
have got them out, and to-morrow or the next day the vessels will be 
ready for service.—The frigate Ferth, 44, is to be fitted as a blockship, at 
Devonport. — 

APPOINTMENTS.—Captains: S. C. Dacres, lately commanding the Sanspareil, 
71, to be captain superintendent of the Royal Clarence Victualling-yard, Gos- 
port, and to the hospital at Haslar, v. Smith, C. B., pr». to be Rear-Admiral ; 
the Hon. James R. Drummond, who was Captain of the Retribution at the re- 
connaissance of Sebastopol Harbour, and at the bombardment of Odessa, to the 
Albion, 80, in the Black Sea.—Commander W. C. Chamierlain to the Conflict, 
v. Brown, pro.—-Lieut.: F. D. Rich to the Himalaya.—Pay masters: J. C. Little 
to the Queen. —Fitzwilliam Mansell, to be Deputy-Inspector of Haslar Hospital. 

Promotions.—By the deaths of Admirals Ekius, Ommaney, and the Marquis 
of Thomond—in addition to those already Tecorded—the tollowing changes 
have taken place. Vice-Admirals on the Various .ists to be Admirals: Sir Lu- 
cius Curtis, Bart., C. B., J. 5. Carden, J. Sykes, J. Impey, H. M. Ommaney, A. 
Duff, and T. Brown ; Rear-Admirals to be Vice-Admirals: Hon. G.A. Crofton, 
P. Douglas, Hon, A. Jones, and B. Reynolds, C. B.—Captains to be Rear-Admi- 
rals of the Blue: J. A. Duutze, and Stepheu Lushiagtun, of the A/bion, and in 
command of the Naval Brigade before Sevastop »1; also on the retired list, Cap- 
tains: Parsons, Crawford, Mauners, and Thorne.--Corps of Royal Marines : 
Sec. Lt. Cairncross to be First Lt , y. Richards, dec. The “good service” pen- 








| manders 


sion, vacant by the promotion of Rear-Admiral H. smith, C. B, has been con- 


zeal with which he laboured to mitigate the cruel sufferings which no art | f¢!7°¢ Upon Capt. Sir Thomas Pasley; and that vacant by the promotion of 


Rear- Admiral Lushiagton has been conterred upon Capt. G. &. Mandy.—Com- 

F. T. Brown, J. M. Hayes, aud the Hon. George D. Keane, ty be Cap- 

tains. July 10.—To be Major-tienerals: Col. Evans, retired; Col. Delacombe, 

v. Ruth removed to retired list; Culouels: Campbell, Gilespie, Garmston, and 
| Stevens, retiring on f-p. 
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LETTERS OF THE LATE MARSHAL ST. ARNAUD. 

It is needless to suggest reatons why the two volumes of the above- 
named correspondence, recently published in Paris, should attract the no- 
tice of British readers. Not haviog however, ourselves, seen the work as 
it issued from the press, we offer our readers some long remarks 00 it, to- 
gether with copious extracts, borrowed from the columns of London 
contemporary. 


Two volumes more extraordinary than these have not been conteibutes 
to the history of our own times. Though they contain only the Pith r 
correspondence of Marshal St.-Arnaud, mutilated by an Editor—an , “~ 
Editor the Marsbal’s brother—they present a perfect exposition of t 1 
character, the feelings, the motives of the man who was the Phe ok 
agent of the Napoleonic Coup-d’état, and the original leader of me al- 
lied armies in the Crimea. What is suppressed it is often not os t to 
surmise,—the abrupt and broken letters speak for themselves. “7 “ 
avowed suffices to explain the moral nature and the public acts of the 
French Marshal. The interest which belongs to his history is not similar iu 
kind to that which attaches to other men who, like Washington or Crom- 
well, have wielded the powers of a revolution ; it consists rather in the 
minute knowledge we gain of the character of the individual who was the 
agent of Imperial conspiracy, the Lieutenant of an Empire, the first mili- 
tary representative of the Anglo-French alliance, and the only French 
General whose opinions of Eoglish conduct and policy have been frankly 
stated to the world. 

The contents of the volumes embrace, however, an area far wider than 
that of the present war. The private correspondence of the Marshal, 
written at close intervals during twenty five years, furnished bis brother 
with materials almost for an autobiography. Passages of bis life, of 
course, are omitted from this selection ; but these contemporary writers 
will find it easy to supply. The one thing necessary was to obtain an in- 
sight into St.-Arnaud’s view of bis own career. 

Marsba! St..Arnaud was born in August, 1798. His father, as an ad- 
vocate, played a humble part during the events of the Revolution, but 
died when the Warwick of December 1851 was only five years of age. 
The young Leroy—such was the Marshal’s name in his days of ina: ¢20ce— 
was educated in the military schools, took rank in the army, voluuteered 
in the cause of Greek independence, abandoned the Greeks, and wandered 
through the Levant, through Italy, Belgium, and the British Isles. Ou 
the outburst of the French Revolution of July be returned to France, ob 
tained a lieutenancy, and proceeded, after some probation ic cantonments, 
to active service in Africa. Of the Algerian campaign, in which he was 
engaged, bis letters to his family affurd pictures the most vivid and cha- 
racteristic. An eager soldier, impatient for fame, dead to all but mar- 
tial sentiments, prodigal of human blood, delighting in battle, and only 
gazing at the future todream in what quarter bis star would rise, be 
seems to have laid himself bare in his letters. The caution which bas 
shorn these volumes of many a candid paragraph does not once conceal 
the true disposition of Leroy de St..Arnaud—from the date of his lieu- 
tenancy to tbat of his Marsbal’s baton. For illustrations of his exploits, 
and of his method of describing them, we may return to the correspon- 
dence. At present we shall only present an account of those letters which 
contain personal details or refer to the great historia! incidents connected 
with bis pame. In Africa Marsbal Bugeaud excited his admiration. To 
him he Jooked as to the Pillar of France ; but it is to be noted that he 
‘was Bugeuud’s protégé, and was ever partial to his public friend. 
** Africa,”’ he wrote in 1838, “bas fallen in a chaos so black tbat in it 
the devil himself would not reeognize bis favourites. Our Marshal is as 
discreet as the tomb, and more silent than that ancient stoic whose name 
I forget, for he would burn bis own sbirt if he thought it knew bis secrets.” 
To Marshal Valée be applied the camp nick-name—" Louis the Eleventh,” 
and talked of bis expeditions as comedies. Lamoriciére is introduced in 
this characteristic fashion.— 


I had this morning along and serious conversation with General Lamori- 
ciére, confidential, but intended by me to be repeated to the governor. 

General Pelissier is favoured with strong commendation in a letter from 
the Marshal to his brother. His prowess at the Caves of Dabra is vigor- 
ously defended ; but when it becomes a question who is fit to exercise the 
military sovereigoty of Algeria, St.-Arnaud has but one man in view— 
Bugeaud. “ Who could replace him? Neither Lamoriciére nor Bedeau 
is discreet enough. Changarnier is impossible. Put a civil governor 
there—Molé or Broglie, Thiers or Guizot—and adieu to Africa.” Else- 
where he says :—* I do not much like Guizot ; he is too pacific.” In 1845, 
he wrote :—* Who would upbold the monarchy were Louis Philippe to 
die? I could name a thousand men, but I know of only one.” Bugeaud 
again. “There are two individuals; one great and full of genius, who 
by his candour and his abruptness sometimes makes an enemy, but who 
is no man’s enemy himself; the other talented, experienced, and ambi- 
tious, who thiuks the civil power will prevail in Africa, and who gives 
his suffrage therefore to the civil power.” Here, once more, he is con- 
trasting Bugeaud with Lamoriciére. 

To General Canrobert the Letters contain no allusion that is not 
friendly.—* He is one of the officers whom I most respect and love. My 
friendship with him is of old standing: it dates from the breach of Con- 
stantine.’” On another occasion :—‘ He is a real Duguesclin.” But of 
the body of Generals he writes in lofty terms:—* We are more Roman 
than the Romans, for we do our duty for duty’s eake, conscientiously. 
without sel!-seeking or ostentation. And yet our promotions are sold, 
and we continue poor.” Such an exclamation of discontent, however, 
does not suggest the Marshal’s character so well as the following, after 
the Revolution of February :—“ Cavaignac is dismissed, and replaced by 
Changarnier. I regret Cavaignac :—he was very friendly to me.” Ina 
few weeks the situation is changed :—Cavaignac is dictator. ‘ But can 
he play his part? The Napoleons are, as yet, far off.” 

In general, Marshal St.-Arnaud’s references to his contemporaries— 
especially civilians—were flippant and satirical. At an assembly of men 
of letters, he says :— 

I conversed with Charles Nodier. He talks exactly as he makes his heroes 
talk. He was always acting, gesticulating ; he is ‘all expression and spirit, 
but very charming. “Possibly M. Michaud did not think me worthy of his an- 
ger s but I was obliged to think of the Crusades to prevent him turning on his 

_We shall at present illustrate Marshal St.-Arnaud’s character and opi- 
ions from two points of view,—that of the Coup-d'étut, and that of the 
Crimea. He watched the politics of France simply as they appeared to 
influence the position of the army, but dealt profusely in execrations 
against the press and sarcasms against parliamentary government. It is 
remarkable that, after the dethronement of Louis Philippe, he seldom, 
and only in the most guarded terms, alluded to Louis Napoleon. He 
watched the skies that he might adore the rising star. At first, he says: 
—*“ The Napoleons are, as yet, far off.” Then, “If universal suffrage be 
consulted, Prince Napoleon has enormous chances of the Presidency.” 
Next, “I voted for Prince Napoleon because he was unknown, and in the 
unknown there is hope.” In December, 1848, the fancy of the Empire 
passed across his mind ; but in June, 1849, we find bim asking “ What 
will the President do? What will Paris, what will France decide ?”— 
—“ As for me, I wait for events. I feel that F have too much strength 
and courage to recoil from anything.” 

Meanwhile the sigas of our “ Eastern question” appeared. The Ro- 
man Insurrection bad been quelled, and General St. Arnaud had been 
disappointed in the hope that an Italian field would be spread before him. 
“ T shall think no more of Rome,” he writes in October 1849, “ but I 
should be glad to strike a blow at Russia in conjunction with England. 
Heaven owes us this compensation.” Such a reterence to Heaven is by 
RO means rare in the correspondence. When the African soldier escapes, 

Heaven will not permit an Arab to kill him.” When the Queen of Bel- 

ian dies, “ Heaven has no pity on that noble family.” This is the Mar” 
Shal’s habitual language. What were his habitual designs the Letters 

disclose. _ Even so early as 1850 they contain speculations on the possibi- 
lity of raising a Cesar, and rising with him. Six months afterwards an 
autograph missive from the President promoted him to the rank of Gene- 
ral, and overwhelmed his heart with joy. “ Here is my third star,”— 
sy led him speedily to Paris, He reached thut capital in September 
-rogell A er of bis approaching exaltation to the Presidential Cabi- 
beg he = — among the expectant politicians, aud an invitation to dine 
oak y Maharey his hopes. ‘I will go; perhaps the Prince will 
ae, v eee 4 to Madame St.-Arnaud runs thus :— 

Have cined with the President. He was most affectionate, charming! He 
Nepeltes?™ i leaving it, we were received with cries of Vive 
hal the whale « ve Je Piesident !” and some shouted “ Vive la Republique !” 

whole crowd uncovered, and that was better than shouting. 

On the 19th of November he tells his mother :— 


My position is safe- Behold me an h : 47 ‘di ; 
this world, nothing is necessary but i peatnieih sa ach co aus” high. In 


The next letter in natural ge i 
four o’clock in the morning nee, is dated 2ad of December, 1851, 





Good and dear mother,—I write at asolemn moment. Within two hours we 
shall assist in a revolation which, I trust, will save the country. 


The correspondence confirms the statement, often published, that, next 
to Louis Napoleon, Marsha! St. Arnaud was the principal agent—the in- 
stigator and instrament—of the Coup-d’état. Passing from that event 
to the Russian war, we will glean among bis letters some which reflect 
curiously on the incidents and personages referred to. From the earliest 
moment, Marshal St. Arnand describes himself as eager, impetuous, impa- 
tient. In April, 1854, at Marseilles, he wrote an avowal of his reasons 
to his brother.— 

What we now want is,success. A reverse would be disastrous internally and 
externally, yet no honest man would say, whatever colour our proceedings 
may wear, that we gaily songht a distant war for the sake of the war itself. 
We undertake it because it is indispensable tothe honour and dignity of France; 
above all, because it is inevitable. * * The people will give their money and 
their children without a murmur. They will support the war for one or two 
years, but they must have bulletins, results, successes, as compensation. * * 
You speak of the Crimea! It is a gem—I dream of it; and I only hope that 
prudence will not forbid my snatching it from the Russians. That would be 
to them a terrible blow. But we must make no premature declarations. We 
must deliberate with the Turks, and see the Russians a little nearer, to know 
what they will and what they can do. 


At Constantinople, in May, he assumed, in his correspondence, a tone 
which proved clearly that be esteemed himself as the master and genius 
of the war. A singular detail is, that he expected to regain his health in 
& Campaign :— 

My health is tolerable. Bad symptoms are occasionally manifested, but they 
soon pass off ; a little gunpowder will complete the cure. 


Towards the close of the month, bis little patience forsook him :— 


If the Russians attack Silistria with energy, they may capture it within a 
fortnight. Policy, with its caution, and the sluggishness of arrivals, condemn 
the Anglo-French army to inactivity. 

Some of the letters, after this date, are too important to be abridged :— 

Gallipoli, May 30, 1854. 

Brother,-- My life is passed amid a whirl, which rolls over me while it car- 
ries me on. I bave so many vital matters to arrange, that even if | find by 
chance a moment free to resume my correspondence with you, I can hardly 
command the necessary strength. My fatigues are such as to leave me no 
power of thinking or of writing. I wished to give we an account of m7 a 
ney to Varna and Shumla, of the Turkish army ap of its commander. ut I 
am already half-a century a-head of those topics, and new incidents have oc- 
curred quite sufficient to occupy my pages. Yet where can I begin? In two 
words :--I found that Varna was a defensible position, and that Shomla was 
very strongly protected by entrenchments. Omar Pasha has many detects, but 
is sufficiently remarkable in bis adopted country. As | have said, | found an 
army where I expected to see a rabule :—a horde of men, badly clothed, badly 
equipped, and badly armed, but capable of mancenvering, obeying, conquering, 
and dying. I found Silistria defeuding itself, and confident of holding out,—— 
while the Russians, numerically powerful, were attackiog it awkwardly, but 
certain, after a given amount of slaughter, of capturing it, if they persevered. 
Oh, if | could now give them battle! But that I shall not do for some time. | 
bave returned to Gallipoli and couvinced myself of it. I have no right to com- 
promise or risk the honour of our flag by bringing into the field an army not 
yet constituted, not yet organized, without its artillery, or its cavalry, or its 
ambulances, its baggage, its means of transport, or its provisions. As for the 
Engli-~h, they are not more prepared than our-elves. No one can iMagine what 
it is to carry on a distant expedition with this piecemeal system of transport. 
Everything comes by bits and morsels; cannon without their carriages or 
horses,—horses without guns or waggons. I have forty-two teams instead of a 
hundred—a thousand ill-mat hed horses instead of six troops numbering three 
thousand. In consequence of this degtitution, more easily to be regretted than 
avoided, serious inroads are made opon our plan of operations. We could show 
only the heads of our columns at Varna. Iam, however, organizing the army 
at Gallipoli. As the divisions are got ready, I shall move them up, by land, to 
the line of the Balkan. The troops will be bardened by marches and bivouacs, 
—-the people, with French soldiers spreading over the country, will be rest red 
to confidence,—and the Russians will know that we shall march against 
them. 


After details as to the order of despatch, the Marshal continues :— 


My reserve of artillery—forty pieces—will follow when it is ready. Alas! but 
when will that be ? 


Three days afterwards he reports :— 


I bave given life to Gallipoli, I have had reviews ; and have conversed with 
the officers and soldiers ; | have been enabled to compare my men—so full of 
ardour, so impetuous, so martial in their bearing—with the Euglish—solid as 
walls, who move like machines. I have passed them in review, and have had 
red coats at my table mingled with blue. Everything is beginning to be set in 
order ; but I still long to ree all our forces combined. My cavalry does not ar- 
rive. Iam obliged to send tor it by every steamer that comes within reach ; 
but the process is very slow. Nevertheless, the movement of troops has com- 
menced, and the army. organized as it is, is making progress. I shall return, 
however, to Yene-Keui to press on the Sultan's atteution the settlement of vari- 
ous affairs, and shall then repair to Varna. If I can I will,on my return, takea 
furtive glance at Sebastopol ; but the fleet must be near at hand, for I have no 





wish to be carried off by the Russians. 1 must arrange with Admiral Hamelin. 
I am dying with eagerness to see Sebastopol, because I have an idea that 
something may be doue there. But the disembarkation terrifies me. I see now 
time and resources of trausport are required to embark a siogle infautry bri 
gade of 6,000 men, a battery of artillery, and 600 horses. It took three days to 
dismount the battery, and three days to remount it. We were three days, work- 
ing incessantly, from five in the morning until six in the evening, in embarking 
the materials, horses, and men, although we had no cavalry. For the trans 
port from Gallipoli to Varoa | employed nine large steam-vessels, towing thirty- 
two merchant transports, and they were forty-eight hours in reaching their 
destination. Now, calculating that we should require proportionate means to 
convey 50,000 men to Sebastopol, and Odessa, and to disembark them on the 
enemy's territory, under the fire of the Russians, would any sensible nan under- 
take to do it? it is possible, but it would be necessary to have ample time aud 
ample resources. 

In his next letter of the same date, he observes :-— 

The Crimea was my favourite idea ; but the maps have taught me to hesi- 
tate. I did think seriously of this conquest as a grand couzrde-main; but I 
have seen embarkation and disembarkation, and I -maintain that to make a 
descent on the Crimealong preparations are needed, with a thorough campaign, 
100,000 men probably, and the assistance of the eutire united fleets, besides 
1,000 transport ships. 

When the Russians retreated beyond the Danube, Marshal St.-Arnawd’s 
opinions changed. Without any formidable increase of his disposable 
resources he was satisfied that a landing on the Crimea might be accom- 
plished,—and burried forward the preliminaries of the undertaking. It 
is impossible not to sympathize with the agonies with which his malady 
afflicted him, while struggling with desperate energy to reach the field of 
honourable battle, that he might expiate the blood he had shed in the 
streets of Paris. Omens of his approaching fate were now too plainly ap- 
parent. His letters of this period are laden with pretages of death. The 
English did not, by their celerity, satis!y his restless impatience ; but even 
oft the harbours of the Crimea, when the vast united armaments were all 
but ready to pour an invasion upon the coast, he bewailed the flight of 
time, and wrote daily complaints that his powers were ebbing away, while 
no chance of action appeared.—“ To die of fever in sight of the enemy !” 
he writes, as in a sort of terror. 

The disembarkation took place. The armies were on shore ; but both 
French and English waited for their supplies and equipments. Mean- 
while the Russians entrenched themselves on the Alma, and Marshal St.- 
Arnaud exulted in the prospect of attacking them. At Old Fort he 
wrote on the 17th of September :— 

My dearly-loved wife,—The English are not yet ready, and I lose precious 
time through their delay. I have lent them barges this morning, to assist in 
the landing of their horses, so that | hope we may march about eleven o'clock 
to-morrow morning. I shall sleep on the Bulganac, to be fresh on the 19th, that 
I may force a passage on that day. Then, if possible, I shall pursue the Rus- 
sians across the Katcha. I promise you I shall leave them no time for amuse- 
ment. The weather is beautiful, and so far we are favoured. If God will pro- 
tect me for a few days, all will go well. I listened to mass this morning in my 
large tent, and prayed for you. I had four Abbes to breakfast with me. 
There has been a great excitement in the army: Prince epee was the 
mover in it. He says, emphatically, that I am a man, and that without me 
we should never have been in the Crimea. My health is a little improved to- 
day. * * Nothing is altered in my plans. Prince Menschikoff permitting, I 
shall be on the 20th or 22nd before Sebastopol. Possibly I may attack it on 
the south side, and so render useless all the immense preparations they have 
made on the north. All this depends, however, on what I see when we reach 
the Belbeck. 

The Marshal writes as though the responsibility of the expedition de- 
volved solely upon bim. He admits of no veto on bisscheme. The Eag- 
lish are described as brave auxiliaries where they are not described as in- 
dolent obstructors. Next morning he again addressed his wife :— 

I am about to inform Lord Raglan that I can and will wait no longer, that I 
shall issue the order to march to-morrow morning at seven o’clock, and that 
nothing will interrupt me. I have received your little letter of the Mth. My 
poor friend, what anxieties you suffer, what cares and what tears! But you 
are right, for | have been very ill. Now, however, all that is past ; I am inthe 
Crimea, and I feel the symptoms of returning strength. Last night, however, | 
I was restless, and perspired strongly. To-morrow this place will be desolate, | 
and the cannon will speak. In four days I shall be before Sebastopol, after 
having thoroughly beaten the Russiaus. 

Without explaining whether Lord Raglan acquiesced in his intention, 
or whether the British army was moved tumultuously forward to gratify 








the eagerness of the dying Marshal, St.-Arnaud writes, on the 21st of 
September, from the field of the Alma :— 


Victory! victory! my Louisa, my dear-loved! Yesterday, on the 20th of 
September, [ completely defeated the Russians ; I took their formidable posi- 
tions, defended by more than 40,000 men, who have now been beaten. Nothing 
could stand before the onset of the French, or the steadiness and solidity of the 
English. Ateleven o'clock I attacked, at half-past four the Russians were in 
full flight, and if I had had cavalry I should have captared more than 10,000 
of them. Unfortunately, 1 had none. The moral result is prodigious. ‘The 
field of battle on which I am bivouacking, on the very spot which Prince Men- 
schikoff occupied yesterday, is strewn with Russian corpses. I have twelve 
hundred men hors de combat, the English have fifteen hundred. The enem 
must have lost four or five thousand, at least. My ambulances are full of the 
wounded, whom I send to Constantinople with my own. They have left more 
than 2,000 muskets and pouches on the field of battle. It was a magnificent 
day, and the victory of the Alma will rank honourably amoug its sisters of the 
Empire. The Zouaves are the first soldiers in the world. All victories are 
costly. Canrobert was wounded bya discharge from a howitzer, but not se- 
verely. He was struck in the breast and in the hand. General Thomas has a 
ball in the lower abdomen, and will return to France. Froyer was killed. Poor 
Charlotte! I will write toMadame de Soubeyran. I have three officers killed, 
aud fifty-four wounded ; and 253 sub-officers and soldiers killed, and 1,033 
wounded. The English assaulted some very powerful redouvts, and suffered 
more than we did. Moreover, I lost fewer men because I was more rapid in 
my movemeuts. My soldiers ran—theirs marched. To-day | remain here to 
collect my wounded, to bury my dead, and to renew my stores of ammunition. 
To-morrow, at seven in the morning, I march upon the Katcha. If I find the 
Russians, I beat them again, and rest next day on the Katcha. On the 24th I 
shall be at the Belbeck. 

Surely there is enough glorification here! Not a suggestion do we 
meet that the English generals had any part in the victory. In another 
letter, the Marshal gives way to the moet fanciful flatteries of his army :— 

We shall surpass Agamemnon ; but our siege will not be prolonged like that 
of Troy. We have in our army more than one Achilles, many an Ajax, and 
still greater numbers who can vie with Patroclus. All goes well ; my orders 
are given, and, God aiding us, France will, in October, register one of the most 
splendid and daring feats of arms recorded in ber military history. 

This “ feat of arms” was the capture of Sebastopol.— 

I have weighed the reasons for and against the enterprise. At present I cau 
see nove against it. I shall lose fewer men in taking Sebastopol than I have 
lost from cholera and fever. It is a great responsibility ; | must uuderstand 
that, and bear it, and place myself above it. If I succeed, I shall be a great 
man ; if [ do not succeed, I shall be what I must be: but that it will be taken 
is a consolation, at allevents. My conscience tells me Iam dving my duty. 
For the rest, what does it matter? Ah, my brother, how can I sleep now! I 
passed last night conducting ten sieges of Sebastopol, and issuing proclama- 
tions to my soldiers. 

The perusal of this correspondence has had, in our minds, the result of 
proving tbat Marshal St.-Aroaud hurried forward the Crimean expeaition, 
aod precipitated it upon the hostile territory, reckless of the consequences 
to himself and of the allied armies. His entire career is exbibited in this 
correspondence, as that of a desperate adventurer,—courageous, unscru- 
pulous, excited, like a wild animal, by the ecent of blood, and formed, by 
nature and by education, to be a Captain of Zouaves.—Atheneum. 





CHARLES DICKENS IN PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 


A late number of the Times gives the subjoined account of the produc- 
tion of a novelty at Campden House, Kensington, the mansion of Colonel 
Waugh, formerly the residence of the Dowager Duchess of Bedford. 


During the month of June certain rumours that some very admirable the- 
atrical entertainments were going on at the private residence of Mr. C. 
Dickens were current among all that portion of the world that concerns 
iteelf with the proceedings of men of literature. The ramours, moreover, 
stated that a melodrama, never shone upon by public footlights, formed 
the principal part of the recreation, adding that it was not only a work 
of great intrinsic merit, but that it was acted to a degree of perfection 
that claimed and received the admiration even of professional spectators. 
Mr. Charles Dickens’s circle of friends is very wide, and these constantly 
gave weight to the rumours, not only confirming their trath, but filling 
up the vague enunciations of fact with description and comment. 

Under these circumstances, it was deemed fortunate for those less fa- 
voured mortals who had no admission to the private entertainment that 
the whole amateur company had resolved to exhibit themselves and their 
play, in consideration of certain moneys to be appropriated to the funds 
of a Consumption Hospital. To Campden-house, one of the most won- 
drous mansions of Kensington, and the residence of Colonel Waugh, who 
had kindly lent it for the purpose, all the curious were invited who 
wished to see the play of the Lighthouse, which had been previously re- 
vealed to private circles alone. Tuesday night was the occasion fixed 
for the happy event. 

“ La foule attire la foule,” says the French proverb, and the train 
of carriages that passed down Church-street to witness the Campden fes- 
tivities found awaiting them a mob of humble Kensingtoniaos, who 
thronged to see the visitors, as the visitors thronged to see the play. 
Kensington was decidedly in a state of excitement. 

When the visitors bad alighted from their carriages, and wound their 
way up a stately staircase, and through rooms fitted with medieval splen- 
dour, they found themselves in a commodious little theatre—not a mere 
room with a stage at the end of it, but a real theatre, with a proper pit 
and regular tiers of boxes. The salle was of course filled long before 
tne performance began by an audience of the most distinguished kind, 
who looked big with expectation, and were clamorous in their applause 
when the green curtain was drawn aside and discovered a beautiful drop- 
scene, painted by Mr. Stanfield, and representing Eddystone Lighthouse, 
as it stood in the middle of the last century. This was the symbol of the 
play abeut to be acted, with the following cas’ :— 


Aaron Gurnock, the head light-keeper .............. Mr. Charles Dickens. 
Martin Gurn ce, bis son, the second jight-keeper ........ Mr. Wilkie Co | ns, 

Jacob Dale, the third light-Reeper . 2... 0... ee ees Mr. Mark Wemon, 
et gee AEN rey tat M:, Augustus Keg,A.R.A. 


The «clief ot light-keepers, by Mr. Charles Dickens, jun., Mr. Kdwa:id Hogarth, Mr. Alfred 
inger, and Mr. W. Websier. 
Pe 20 ob ce BC Pam ee tak heen eo Miss Hogarth. 
PUD 6 oe Owe WS ere o.e es oho Woe See ee Oe WIPER Miss vicsens. 


Surely this list was enough to excite curiosity. 

The drop-scene being removed, the interior of Eddystone Lighthouse, 
in which the whole of the action takes place, is exbibited to the audience. 
Three men, Aaron Gurnock, bis son Martin, and Jucob Dale, are in charge 
of the beacon ; Aaron is at first in bed and unseen, but we learn from the 
other two that the whole three are likely to perish from starvation, in 
consequence of the stormy weather, which bas kept out the proper supply 
of provisions. We learn, also, that more than a business connexion ex- 
ists between the starving light-keepers, inasmuch as Martin Gurnoock is 
betrothed to Jacob’s daughter, Phaebe. When the duty of sounding the 
gong fot the benefit of distant vessels summons Jacob to the “ crows’ 
nest,” we are initiated into the mysteries of still deeper import. Old 
Aaron, rising out of his bed, deeply impressed with the belief that he has 
seen a ghost, tells bis son a wild sort of story to the effect that, although 
he has not exactly murdered a certain Lady Grace, be has been strangely 
mixed up with the crime, and has helped to conceal the dead body. A 
sort ot mad impulse seems to prompt the confession of an act that took 
place many years ago, and it is only the detailed nature of the narrative 
that makes the story look more than the record of a hideous dream. 
When the tale is over, the weather has sufficiently cleared to allow a boat 
to come to the lighthouse, and the “relief,” with Simon Furley and 
Phoebe, arrives with good store of refreshment for the starving men. The 
boat’s crew of a wrecked vessel is afterwards saved from the billows, but 
Aaron is horror-strickea at hearing that the name of the ship is “ Lady 
Grace. 

In the second act poor Martin finds himself in an extreme embarrass- 
ment. The thought that he is the son of an a/most murderer so deeply 
preys upon his mind that he appears cold and indifferent to Phoebe, and 
thus deeply incenses her father. Moreover, the nature of old Aaron is 
entirely changed since be has had a full stomach. He made the contfes- 
sion while death was staring him in the face, but now he astounds his son 
by doggedly denying all that he told him before. However, one of the 
persons saved from the wreck of the ship is Lady Grace herself, who did 
not quite lose her life through the crime of past days, aod who now re- 
appears as an angel of forgiveness. Aaron is thavktul that be has provi- 
dentially been saved from deadly crime, and the painful feeling that has 
separated the two lovers disappears entirely. 

This little piece is like a charming magazine story turned into a drama, 
with great kuowledge of stage propriety. Not only is a tale of remorse 
and forgiveness told in the most pathetic manner, and with an almost re- 
ligious ieeling, but all the realities of a homely mode of life are brought 
plainly to the view, and genuine humour is interchanged with the 

athos. 
. The acting of Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. Mark Lemon is most admi- 
rable—not only worthy of professional actors, but of a kind not to be 
found save among the rarest talents. Aaron, a rough, rugged son of 
Cornwall, with the lines of misery deeply furrowed in bis face, rendered 
more irritable than humble by remorse, and ever inclined to bully his 
way through his own fears, is elaborated by Mr. Dickens with wonderful 
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detail, so that there is not an accent, a scowl, or a growl witb- 
Sat fae attentive significance. In a word, it is a great individual crea- 
tion, of a kind that bas pot been exhibited before. Jacob Dale, tbe bluff, 
honest, straightforward father of Phoebe does not afford the same oppor- 
tunity for refioed variety, but bis representation by Mr. Mark Lemon is 
masterpiece of sturdy, thorcugbly “made up” reality. Mr. Egg makes 
of the burly, good bumoured pilut an excellent little sketch, and tbe two 
female parts are most delicately rendered. The least satisfactory perso 
nage is Mr. Wilkie Collins, who is the author of this very beautiful little 
ece, and who is less able to give expression to his own ideas than any 
of bis friends. 
The Lighthouse was followed by Mr. Charles Dance’s comedy of the 
Wonderful Woman, with the following cast :— 


The Marquis de Frontignae 2. 2 2 1 1 ee ee ee es é ) 
The Viscuunt de M Ilefieurs .. . . Sir Lvor Guest. . 
Rod: Iphe,ayungpaiter ........2.02006s . Mr. Charles Mure 
Geeple, G@eneRler 2 wt tt wet we we te ewe ees Mr. Ashe. 


. Captain Disney Roebuck. 


on. Mra. George 
Madame Hortense Bertrand, a rich widow The Hon . 


Wrottesley. 
Gis epiinn’. 6... vt os bie 0 Wii4e wh elute ele e Bien Leuiae Carew 
iin zhtcke lia siete tata 6 Oe Cilebe Eabtlaniinda 45s Miss Maxwell. 


It will be perceived that the list here is completely different from the 
one preceding, and the fact cannot be denied that, while the chief char- 
acters of the first piece (with one exception) were played as few profes- 
sional artists would play them, the performance of the second was 
thorougbly “amateur” in its character. However, it was good, bigh- 
bred, thoroughly gentlemanlike “ amateur,” and, as such, gave univer- 
sal satisfaction. 





THE “ FUNNY MAN” OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The adventurous provincial, who leaves his native fields in the month 
of May or June, finds his way to the metropolis, and obtains a view of 
the House of Commons from one of those galleries set apart for the accom- 
modation of strangers, is struck, as the debate grows weary, with a gen- 
tleman of three score and tea, with a bald head and an intellectual coun- 
tenance, who rises from the front bench below the gangway, and addresses 
the representatives of the people in a singularly quaint and diverting 
style of oratory. Noble Lords aod Hon. Gentlemen listen with interest, 
attention, and even eagerness; for they are sure to hear something cle- 
ver, something ludicrous, and something pleasingly malicious; and they 
are by no meaus insensible to the important fact that the aged senator is 
a man of opulent estate and aristocratic associations. The provincial, 
inspired with curiosity, inquires of bis next neighbour the name of the 
eccentric legislator, and receives for answer, that it is Mr. Drummond, 
the member for West Surrey. But he is little the wiser for this infor- 
mation, as Mr. Draummond’s reputation is not quite so extensive as it 
might be, all things con idered ; and only a limited pumber of persons in 
the country are aware that he is a very extraordinary man, an eminent 
London banker, a member of the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence, 
President of the Western Literary Institution, Founder of the Professorship 
of Political Economy at Oxford, and chief ef one of the most romantic 
and imaginative religious sects that have ever arisen in the United King- 


Mr. Drummond is, by extraction, a Scottish patrician—his father hav- 
ing been the younger son of an ancient family, whose members, after 
holding, for many generations, baronial rank north of the Tweed, figured 
as determined royalists during the civil wars, and after the Revolution, 
adhered so closely to the cause of the exiled Stuarts, that the chief of 
their name, who bore the title of Viscount Strathallao, was forfeited for 
taking part in the Rebellion of 1745. A younger brother of this Jacobite 
family established himself as a banker in the city of Loudon, aud mar- 
ried a daughter of the first Lord Melville, the friend and colleague of 
William Pitt; and his sou, the present member for West Surrey, first saw 
the light in the year 1786, Mr. Drummond, who was thus, as it were, 


of the importance of wealth, and is sometimes disposed to undervalue 
those who have no such advantage. 

Mr. Drummond, while still in the vigour of manhood, found an oppor- 
tunity of publicly mauifesting that eccentricity which forms so promiuent 
@ point in bis character, and eatitled himself to the distinction of being 

ed if not as the founder, at all events as the architect, of the for- 
tunes of that religious body deriving its name from the celebrated Edward 
Irving. In any case, the origin of the sect has been traced to meetings 
held, in 1826, at Albury Park, his residence, in Surrey, for the purpose 
of inquiring into certain unfulfiiled prophecies ; and, in 1833, when seven 
eburches were established, and named after “ the seven churches of Asia,’ 
he assumed the conspicuous position of angel of the one assembling in the 
splendid chapel erected near hiscountry seat at Albury. He ig now, we 
believe, the apostle of the Irvingite fraternity, whose principal place of 


duct war or anything else with bonour and credit to the country. The 
cry of these administrative reformers wasa delusive cry, because the 
words they used had no meaning. The only m-aning these foolish people 
out of doors bad was, to get rid of everybody who had been concerned 
in the Government of the country for years past, and to put into the 
Government shipbrokers, stockbrokers, railway directors, and Heaven 
knows who besides. Now, in proportion as these men were eminent in 
their own way, were they incompetent to take that large and extensive 
view of the iuterests of the country which it was necessary for every man 
who called himself a statesman to do.” Well might Mr. Disraeli, whose 
own political eccentricities were, at one time, pretty prominent, remark, 
that be wished not to speak in such language of the middle classes of 
England, and that the Hon: Member for Surrey might with safety be 
left to enjoy those eccentric vagaries in which he indulges, Io truth, 
they can do nobarm. The very extravagance of such views and assertions, 
in an age like this, renders them utterly impotent either to injure or an- 
noy. They are merely diverting.— London paper, June 23. 





INDIGNATION OF ANGLERS IN THE TWEED. 


The lovers of the rod who have from time immemorial been accustomed 

to flog that portion of“ the Tweed—the beautiful Tweed,” which extends 
from Newstead Mill to Gala Mouth, io the vicinity of Melrose, have a 
prospect of being deprived of that healthful recreation. It would seem 
that this property belongs to Lord Somerville—the lessees of which are 
two London gentlemen, Messrs. Broadwood and Birch, and who have with 
Lord Somerville’s permission adopted legal measures to preveut fishing 
for trout, not only from the banks of the river on his Lordsbip’s property, 
but from the opposite banks, and to prevent a right of way along the mar- 
gin of the stream. As may naturally be expected, almost all interested in 
the gentle art have risen en masse. Public meetings bave recently been 
held at Melrose and Edinburgh, The one at Edioburgh took place last 
Monday ; Mr. Wm. Duncan wasin the chair. The object of the meeting was 
to raise funds to meet the expenses of an action of inderdict against Mr. 
A. Scott, for trout-fishing in the river Tweed. The interdict in question, 
we believe, goes so far as not only to prevent trouting with any manner 
of bait whatever, but to stop the right of walking by the river-banks on 
Lord Somerville’s salmon fishings. The meeting was well attended, and 
was addressed by Bailie Morri-on, the Dean of Guild, Mr. Greig, Mr. 
Grieve, Mr. Richardson, the chairman, and Mr. Adam Black, who remark- 
ed that “he was satisfied the question involved was a very serious one, 
He did not profess to be a lawyer ; but he considered it to be a piece of 
monstrous ivjustice, when the Creator bad given us the sun, and the sky, 
the open river, its pleasant banks, and the invigorating breeze, that any 
petty noble should step in between us and these natural gifts. If the 
claim of these parties were not opposed, where would it end? In actu- 
ally shutting us out from some of God’s best natural gifts; and our 
streams and river sides would become the exclusive possession of a few 
wealtby proprietors, and all the world besides would be shut out. For 
his part, he would not submit to such aets of petty tyranny. They must 
remember Glentilt ; and if they had beat the Duke of Athole, and Lord 
Morton, the descendant of the Black Douglas himself, they were not to be 
intimidated by two cockneys—two Cheapside shopkeepers ; and he felt 
confident that an earnest resistance of these encroachments would have a 
successful issue.”” The Dean of Guild, too, thought that they should 
strike while the iron was hot. It was not to be thought of that this piano- 
forte maker, Mr. Broadwood, who lived on sweet sounds, should come down 
to sow discord on T weedside. , 
Uitimately resolutions were unanimously carried, pledging the meet- 
ing to deteud their ancient rights, and a powerful committee was formed 
for the purpose of raising a fund to thwart the objects that Mr. Broad- 
wood and his friend might have in view. If Lord Sumerville’s fish have 
been taken by foul means, and the Edinburgh authorities bave not at- 
tempted to punish the delinquerts, Messrs, Broadwood and Birch have 
some show of reason for commeucing legal proceedings; but, if the an- 
glers have taken the fish in a fair and sportsmanlike manner, these gen- 
tlemen are fot justified in attempting to “ride the bigh borse.”’ Tuoere 
is an old adage and a true one, * Put a beggar on horseback, and he will 
ride to the devil.” We do not prefess to be “ learned in the law,” but 
we have no hesitation in asserting that, should the case be brought into a 
court of law, the pianoforte-maker aud bis friend will “lose ina canter.” 
We have, however, faith in Lord Somerville, as a gentleman and a 
scholar ; and it is to be hoped that he will, on reading the accounts of the 
public meetings above referred to, still continue to allow anglers accus- 
tomed to visit the banks of the Tweed the opportunity of enjoying the na- 
tural gifts of Divine Providence.— Field, July 7. 








worship, ia Gordon Square, is one of the most magnificent of moderna ec- 


clesiastical edifices, and whose sentiments, though opposed to anything | dent occurred one evening in counexion with this scene, (in the School 
resembling Popish influences, are favourable to the utmost ornament and | for Scanda/) at the Hawkins’-street house, in Dublin, then under the 


display in their buildings and ceremonies. Aschief of this singular com- 
munity, Mr. Drummond has published several treatises on subjects cou- 
nected with religion. * ia ‘ 

Meantime, Mr. Drummond, while enjoying spiritual dignity, did not 

neglect the study of temporal affairs. {nu 1829, hetried his powers at po- 

litical writing, and published some pamphlets, in which he recommended 

an extension of the franchise and short Parliaments ; and, after the geue- 
ral election of 1847, he appeared in the House of Commons as member for 
Surrey, his return as a knight of the shire having been unopposed. He 
is sometimes described, in general terms, as a Conservative ; theugh one 
might as well attempt to count the sands on the sea sbore as to calculate 
what view he will take of any subject which happens to excite or mono- 
polise public interest. A year or two ago, when financial measures were 
the great questions of the day, and when the fate of Ministers hung on 
their acceptance or rejection, Mr. Drummond declared, wita his wonted 
solemnity of tone, that he was not in the habit of guiding his political 
course by such considerations as upholding a party or faction ; that, es- 
pecially, he had never taken part against any Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and that he never would be guilty of opposing their budgets—no 
matter how many they produced in a year. Not that he is ** mealy- 
mouthed,” or remarkable for any excessive delicacy for the feelings of 
those whom he addresses—quite the reverse. In 1851, when discussing 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, he presented such a frightful picture of the 
interior of nunneries, that the Irish members, not without cause, grew fu- 
rious as wounded bulls, and indulged in a scene of all but unprecedented 
excitement. . 

It was on the 3rd of May, 1853, however, that Mr. Drummond made his 
most slashing and most memorable attack. The House of Commons was 
gravely discussing and deploring one of those numerous and flagrant 
cases of electioneering corruption, which at that period shocked the pub- 
lic mind, when the member for West Surrey rose with a malicious look, 
and denounced the hypocrisy of the language used regarding such mat- 
ters. There were only two ways, he said, of governing mankind—namely, 
by brute force, and self-interest. They might call the latter means bri- 
bery or corruption, or any other name they liked ; but it pervaded our 
whole system, from the palace of the sovereign, through the House of 
Lords, through the House of Commons, and through the whole of the 
constituencies. The House of Commons was the great bazaar—the great 
office market—where place scrip was sold and bought ; und he ridiculed 
the idea of preventing candidates giving a few yards of penny riband to 
the wives and daughters of electors, while they found that, in the House of 
Lords, the gift of three yards of green or blue, riband was so very condu- 
cive to public interests. After assailing the legal members for their peculiar 

ness to become members of Parliament, he turned upon Mr. Rich, 
to whom the coalition ministry had given no office and described a trou- 
blesome motion of which that gentleman had given notice, relative to 
India, as the “ squeak of a pig who had got no teat.” Mr. Hume, then 
‘the father of the House,” rose and indignantly protested against the 
speech as a libel on Parliament and the nation ; but remonstrance was of 
course vain in such acase. Mr. Drummond isa rich enough man to have 
the privilege of saying, with impunity, what he pleases. It was ouly 
this session, when the question of the abolition of the stamp was under 
debate, that he characterised the newspaper press as one of the country’s 
test curses—an opinion which, for the sake of light and civilisation, 
t is to be hoped he will, with many others he has expressed, long have to 
himeelf. 

Mr. Drummond has this week enacted a conspicuous part in the debate 
on Mr. Layard’s motion, for Administrative Reform. Ou Monday eve- 
ning, be concluded a most characteristic speech with these extraordi- 
Bary words :—* The fact was, that at the time the Reform Bill was 
passed, power was taken from the aristocracy and the crown, and given 
to the middle classes, who had since been working gradually and quietly 
to the present time. And now they had taken the executive into their 
own bands. He did not care which party ruled in that House, but this 


he did say, that if the Executive was to be directed by committees of 


that House, there was no Star Chamber more iniquitous in its dealings 
with individuals than such committees—well fitted as they were to in- 
quire into public matters—and the result would be that we should go on 





| of the Chamouni guide Jaques Balmat, is either a hoax or a knot of 
bungling mistakes. As I took some little interest in the expedition of 
guides that started from Chamouni in September, 1853, in search of his 
remains, I am enabled to offer you a few facts connected with the eub- 
ject. 
‘ Jaques Balmat was, as I believe is tolerably weil known, the first human 
being who stood on the summit of Mont Blanc, discovering the route after 
being deserted by bis companions in 1786. He afterwards accompanied 
De Saussure on bis celebrated ascent in the following year. De Saussure, 
in some of his investigations, bad discovered some grains of gold dust 
among the grit of the Arveiron—the current that flows from the ice of the 
Glacier du Bois—the Mer de Glace, as we more popularly know it. Not 
having the time to remain at Chamouni to pursue his research, he ordered 
12 mules to be laden with the river-grit and driven to Geneva. Old Jean- 
Pierre Tairray provided the mules, and Balmat was their conducteur on 
the occasion. He attached so much importance to the object of this 
caravan, that nothing afterwards dissuaded him from the notion of some 
enormous fortune that De Saussure made in consequence ; and from that 
time but one thought occupied his mind—that of seekiog for gold. He 
explored alone some of the most dangerous solitudes of the Alps, and at 
last he died among them. 

In September, 1834, having heard some cock-and-bull story about a 
vein of gold in one of the peaks that hem in the Vallée de Sixt—at the 
foot of Mount Buet, between Chamouni and the Lake of Geneva—he 
started with a chamois-hunter to explore the mountain. His companion, 
alarmed at the precipice where they arrived, turned back. Jaques Bal- 
mat féll into the ice-gulf. His baton, with a broken cord attached to it, 
was found at the edge of the crevice ; but nothing more was ever seen 
of him. In September, 1853. while I was at Chamouni, ten guides—the 
Balmats, Couttets, Carrieres, &c.—started to see if it was possible to re- 
cover the body. They were all daring und experienced men, but they 
found it impossible to descend into the crevice, which was swept every 
instant by avalanches of rock, ice, and moraine ; and the search was 

iven up. 
. Now, what is absurd in the current paragraph is that it is stated the 
body was found at the foot of the Mer de Glace—two days’ journey across 
buge mountain barriers from where the accident occurred. As well might 
one expect that a cork thrown into the Thames at London-bridge would 
find its way into the Peak of Derbyshire. The arch (voute) of the Ar- 
veiron has long since disappeared ; it burst up, I think, in 1848, and the 
glacier now discharges its waters from the side facing the road to Mon- 
tanvert. It is just probable that the Glacier da Bossos, iustead of the 
Glacier du Bois, is meant, and that the discovered body is not that of 
Jaques Balmat, but Pierre Balmat, one of the three guides lost in Dr. 
Hamel’s fatal attempt to ascend Mont Blanc in 1820. As the accident 
occurred on the great plateau, the ordinary onward movement of the 
glacier would never have brought the body down to the valley in the 
time; but it might have fallen iuto one of those ice-holes, called * mou- 
lins,”’ and been carried beneath the glacier by the water until it refroze 
at its foot. 

At all events, the body now said to have been found in the arch of the 
Arveiron is not that of Jaques Balmat.—Your obedient servant, 

12, Percy-street, July 11. ALBERT SMITH. 

MonuMENT TO THE Late Justice TaLrourp.—The mural monument 
subscribed for by the members of the Oxtord Circuit, and sculptured by 
Lough, to the memory of the late lamented Justice Talfourd, has been 
placed in the Crown Court, Stafford, against the wall between the two 
galleries. The bust is of life size. The base of the monumental tablet in 
which it is placed bears the following inscription : 


‘On the judgment’ seat of this Court, 
While addres-ing the grand jury, 
On Maron XILI, MDCUULIV, 
DIceD 


Sir Toomas Noon tatrourp, Kat., D.C.L., 
One of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
An accomplished Orator, Lawyer, and Poet, 





The Members of tne Oaford Circait 
Erected this Memorial 
Of their Regard aud Admiration 
For their former Lender, Companion, aud Friend.’’ 





A Morner iv Searca or Ligut.—There is unfortunately too much 
poiut in the following letter, addressed to the Editor of the Boston 
Transcript :— 

“Mr. Editor :—My seventh son, Paul, has just come of age, and is on 
the lookout for a good chance. Every one of my other six suns has been 
prospered amazingly. They bave failed in business every one of them, 
some of them two or three times, and have jaid up something handsome, 
aod are much respected in this community. Paul, though the youngest, 





W. Apport’s PRESENCE OF MIND ON THE StTaGE.—A ludicrous inci. 


management of William Abbott. When the screen was pulled down, 
Lady Teazle was not there, and thus the great point of the play was lost. 
She had gone into the green-room to gossip or rest herself, and calculated 
on being at her place in time. Before the house could recover from their 
astonishment, or evince disapprobation, Abbott, who played Cuarles Sur- 
face, and loved a jest, with great readiness added a word to the text, and 
exclaimed, “ No Lady Teazile, by all that’s wonderful !” a roar of laughter 
followed, in the midst of which the fair absentee walked deliberately on, 
and placed herself in a proper position, as if nothing had happened.— 
Dublin Magazine. 
Sueripan’s Dirro.—Holland’s theatre, the handsomest in the kingdom, 
was destined to a short existence, being totally burut down on the night 
of February 24th, 1809, when it bad stood only fifteen years. The follow- 
ing authentic anecdote in connexion with the building bas not before, as 
we believe, appeared in print. Holland could never obtain a settlement 
or even an interview on the subject with Sheridan. He bunted bim for 
weeks and months at his own house, at the theatre, at his usual resorts ; 
but he was nowhere to be seen. At last he tracked him to the stage- 
door, rushed in in spite of the opposition of the burly porter, and found 
the manager on the stage covversing with a party of gentlemen, whom he 
bad invited to show them the theatre. Sheridan saw Holland approacb- 
ing, and knowing that escape was this time impossible, put a bold face on 
the matter. “ Ah! my dear fellow,” exclaimed he, “you are the very 
man I wanted to see—you have come must @ propos. I am truly sorry 
you have had the trouble of calling on me so often, but now we are met, 
in @ few minutes I shall be at liberty ; we will thea go into my room to- 
gether and settle our affairs. But first you must decide an important 
question here. Some of these gentlemen tell me there are complaiuts, 
and loud ones, that the transmission of sound is defective in your beauti- 
ful theatre—that, in fact, the galleries cannot hear at all—and that is the 
reason why they have become so noisy of late.’””—“ Sound defective! not 
hear |” reiterated the astonished architect, turning pale, and almost stag- 
gering back ; “ why, it isthe most perfect building for sound tbat ever 
was erected ; [’ll stake my reputation on it, the complaint is most ground- 
less.””—* So [ say,” retorted Sheridan ; “ but now we'll briug the ques- 
tion to issue defiuitely, and then have a paragraph or two in the papers. 
Do you, Holland, go and place yourself at the back of the upper gallery, 
while I stand here on the stage and talk to you.”—“ Certainly,” said 
Holland, “ with the greatest pleasure.’’ A lantern was provided, with a 
trusty guide, and away went the architect through a labyrinth of dark 
and winding passages, almost a day’s journey, until he reached bis distant 
and elevated post. ‘“ Now, Mr. Holland.” cried Sheridan, “ are you there 
and ready ?’’”—*“ Yes,” was the immediate answer.—* Can you hear me ?” 
—* Perfectly, perfectly, Mr. Sheridan !”—* Then I wish you a very good 
morning.” So saying, Sheridan disappeared, and was two or three miles 
otf before Holland could descend. Another long interval occurred ere he 
was able to chase the fugitive to his lair again.—Jbid. 





Aubert Smita Dictates THE Laws or Nature ror SwitzeRLanp.— 
The Times of the 9th ult. publishes the following announcement :— 


| Jaques Balmat, the celebrated guide of Chamouni, who was lost in the 
| asce .t of Mont Blanc about 20 years ago, while acting as guide to some 
| travellers, was found a few days ago, according to the Gazette de Lau- 
| sanne, in the broken-up ice which forms the arch (vvtite) of Aveyron, 
| To the astonishment of persons passing that way, the body of a man was 

discovered, the upper portion being still buried in its frozen tomb. A 
| number of persons were promptly summoned to the spot, and, after cau- 





is the smartest of the whole. They tell me he is up to anything, at sin- 
gle, double, and even treble entry, and would make a first rate treasurer 
in some company where there is a good deal of cash to be bandled. We 
think he would make a first-rate cash keeper, for he beats everything for 
holding ou to whatever comes into his bands, 

“ My son Paul often tells a story, and laughs over it beartily, of a fel- 
low who, when asked by the judge, after conviction, if he was not sorry 
for baving stolen, replied that he was very sorry for not having stolen 
enough to bribe the court and jury. 

“Son Paul bas a great deal of proper pride, which they say he inhe- 
rited from his mother ; and he would not lose what they call caste for the 
world. Now, Mr. Editor, he bas bad from his youth the greatest horror 
of being shown up before the police, as is quite common now-a days, and 
be wishes very much to know how large a sum it will be necessary for 
him to crib or steal when he gets to be treasurer to save him altogether 
from being shown up. Ihope you will take interest enough in Paul to 
obtain the information from some person on Change who bas had expe- 
rience. Paul isa constant reader of your valuable paper; he takes it 
wherever he can lay his hands upon it ; so you see the iuterest he feels 
in your success, I may have occasion to apply to you for further coun- 
sel. Yours to serve, Poutiy P. Puzzuem.” 





Ristori 4 THoroucH Artist.—Ristori is indeed an artist of the very 
first degree of excellence ; and bow many and great are the qualities 
which that phrase (so hastily and unjustly applied to mere actresses) in- 
cludes, Tbe rare power of merging individuality into impersonation is 
hers ; a bright intelligence which lights up all the dark coruers and re- 
condite glooms of the author is hers ; a classic presence aad a sweet ex- 
pressive voice ;—these are a few of the more striking excellencies which 
go to make up the sum of her perfection. Her mind, refiued and plastic, 
adapts itself with ease to every phrase of character, and the consequence 
is, that she can be forcible withoat barshness, or tender without sickly 
sentimentality. Confident in the resources of her own genius, she never 
overacts # position, and is content to sacrifice the paltry triumph ofa 
stage effect to the ultimate impression of ber part in its entirety. This 
is one of the great lines of demarcation which separate the true artists 
from the false ; for the latter, greedy of instant applause, and unable to 
proceed without that comfortable restorative to their vanity, destroy the 
uuity of a piece by cutting it up into a number of litile episodes, each 
with a climax of its own; while the former, knowing the true value of 
harmony and the deteriorating effect of vulgar clap-trap, are content to 
sacrifice their vanity for the moment at the altar of truth and nature, 
confident that in the end their estate will be only the more gracious.— 
Critique in the Leader. 





Tue Frencu Femate Horsepreaker.—Science has been striving to 
witch the world with wondrous horsemanship in the person of Madame 
Isabelle, who, indignant at the little faith displayed by her brother horse- 
breakers in her power of keeping the promises she has made to the Minis- 
ter-of-War, has proposed to exhibit by a grand review in the Champ de 
Mars the facility with which she can couvert infantry into the most splen- 
did cavalry at a month’s notice. Not only horses, but men, can she 
break in, without more time or difficulty than this, The Minister-of- War 
bas acceded to her demand, and bas furnished her with a regiment of raw 
recruits and an equal number of young horses, which, on the lst of Au- 
gust, are to exhibit their respective qualifications for immediate service 
at the seat of war before the whole of Paris, the Emperor himself having 
consented to patroaise the undertaking.—Paris letter, July 5, (from a 
doubtful source.) 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EpixpurG.—The Scotsman announces that Govern- 
ment bas agreed to give a further sum of £10,000 towards the completion 
of the Art-Galleries on the Mound, upon the understanding that the Board 





| tious effort with pickaxes und other instruments, they succeeded in dis- | of Trustees sball also give an additional sum to finish the building and 
engaging the remains of the old and popular guide, Jaques Balmat, in a; approaches. The amouat already expended is £40,000, of which £25,000 


State of the most perfect preservation. The body was immediately con- 
veyed to Chamouni, where it received every mark of bonour and respect. 
Jaques Balmat acquired some celebrity by being one of the guides to M. 


was received from-Government, 





A Very Narrow Escare.—Mr. Rawlinson, one of the Sanitary Com- 





Saussure, the nateralist, in the year 1786. 

Hereupon the great authority above-named thus sets this question at 
rest, by a letter to the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—A paragraph which is running the round of the papers, from its 


missioners in the Crimea, had a remarkable escape on the 10ch of last 
month. Riding to the front with Dr. Taylor of the Third Division, and 
, others, be was struck by a 68 pound shot, thrown violently from bis horse 

on the ground, and his compauions thought him dead: he was not only 
alive, but actually without a wound! Yet the reins were cut out of his 


sacrificing commander after commander, and never should be able tocon- first appearance in the Observer of Sunday last, relating to the discovery hands, the pummel of his saddle was torn away, his coat was torn to ri- 
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bands, and the clasp of his porte-monnaie was forced into bis side— 
causing the onl val like a ved which he received. Lord Raglan 
paid bim an early visit, and placed bis owa carriage at the Commission- 
er’s disposal. 

TirLes or THe SutTan.—It may give some notion of the dec» yed power 
of the Ottoman Empire to refer to the style by which the Sultan = 
addressed several ceaturies ago. In the play ot Henry VI, when the 
numerous titles of Lord Talbot are recited, Juan of Arc exclaims: 

Here is a silly stately style indeed ! 
The Turk, that two-and-fifty kingdoms hath, 
Writes not so tedious a style as this. 

Howell, in bis letters written in the middle of the 17th centary, speak- 
ing of the assassination of one of the Sultans, says: “ Thus fell one of the 
greatest potentates upon earth, by the hands of a contemptible slave— 
for there is not a free-born subject in all that vast empire. Thus fell he 
that entitles himself most puissant and bighest Monarch of the Turks, 
King above all Kings, a King that dwelleth upon the earthly Paradise, 
Son of Mahomet, Keeper of the Grave of the Christian God, Lord of the 
Tree of Life, and of the River Flisky, Prior of tbe Earthly Paradise, Con- 
queror of the Macedonians, the Seed of great Alexaader, Prince of the 
Kingdoms of Tartary, Mesopotamia, Media, and of the martial Mamma- 
lacks, Anatolia, Bithynia, Asia, Armenia, Servia, Thracia, Morea, Vala- 
chia, Moldavia, and of all warlike Hungary, Sovereign Lord and Com- 
mander of ali Greece, Persia, both the Arabias, the most noble kingdom 
of Egypt, Tremisen and Africa, Emperor of Trabesond and the most glo- 
rious Constantinople, Lord of all the White and Black Seas, of the holy 
city Mecca and Medina, shining with divine glory, commander of all 
things that are to be commanded, and the strongest and mightiest cham- 
pion of the wide world, a warrior appointed by heaven in the edge of the 
sword, a persecator of his enemies, a most perfect jewel of the blessed 
tree, the chiefest keeper of the crucified God, Xe. 








Fossitisep Mammotu Bones Not FAR FROM Lonpon.—A most interest- 
ing discovery was made the other day at Kingston-upon-Thames, by 
telesing to light a considerable portion of remains, that must have beea 
lying in calm repose for many thousand years, viz., the petrified ma/ares, 
or grinders, as well as some fragments of the bones, of that stupendous 
animal the Mammoth. It appears that some excavators, employed in 
digging a trench to the depth of about twenty feet, in a heretofore undis- 
turbed bed of solid gravel, and about two bundred feet from the margia 
of the Thames, came upon a quantity of small fragments of very large 
bones, in a petrified state, and in the midst of which were two large and 
weighty substances, having the appearance of petrified fung:. On show- 
ing these substances, however, to Dr. Roots, whose residence is close to 
the spot, be at once recognised them as the mo/ares, or grinders, of the 
Antediluvian Mammoth, or El-ephas Primoginius, and forthwith placed 
them before his friend, Mr. Owen, of the Royal Cuilege of Surgeons, who 
entirely bore out Dr. Roots’s opinion, by observing that they were most 
valuable specimens of the grinders of this most gigantic animal, which 
must have been above 12 feet in height, from the portion of the thigh- 
bone, which was in a good state of preservation, and about 150 years of 
age, from the marks remaining visible on the malares. Professor Owen 
was likewise of opinion that these valuable remains must have been rest- 
ing in this same spot for a great many thousand years, which must be 
considered only as a matter of yesterday in the geological age of our 
planet, and but for this accidental disturbance they might possibly have 
continued there during many more such ages yet to come. Dr. Roots 
has placed these truly valuable relics in the museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Liocoln’s-inn-fields, where they will be thus preserved 
in safety, for future and public observation. 


drawings, and manuscripts. It bas taken the possessor thirty-seven years 
to collect this treasure, which by the latest events has acquired a still 
greater importance. 


bis refreshment at the wayside house of entertainment, while he regales 
at home upou the dainty works of bis cook’s hands, and the wines which 
bis butler rerves him with in uninterrapted pursuit of bis daily calling. 
Go to Charch is the word bere again. What tbe practice? Gv toChureb, 
says the fiuger-post, which moves not abair’s-breadth that way. Sweets 
to the sweet, cant to cant; and mark the working of puritanism in this 
result, that it bas not ocly succeeded in bringing about rioting on Sua- 
day. for the better honour of the Lord’s Day, but it has passed iuto cur- 
rent slang words that should bave been kept in reverence and honour. 
Go to Church will now be the slang of every potboy, costermonger, and 
ragamuffin who turns Sunday to the account of insulting every one above 
his condition whom he happens to encounter. Go to Church will come to 
signify about as much as Go to Jerico. And whose doing is this? We 
have to thank the Pharisees for it. They have brought about the reac- 
tion, the coming of which we bave long predicted. To make people good 
by Act of Parliament is an impossibility, but it is quite possible to make 
them bad by Act of Parliament in the vain attempt to make them good, 
just as in former days infants used to be deformed by the process of 
swathing and swaddling intended to make them grow straight.— Exrami- 
ner, June 30. 
A Sixcu.ar ANNOUNCEMENT.—A valuable and curious library is to be 
sold at St. Petersburgh. It is that of the Councillor of State, Liprandi, 
brother of the General of that name now acting against us in the Crimea, 
and consists entirely of works on Turkey, ia which respect it may be 
called unique. It contains thousands of volumes, which for centuries 
have been withdrawa from the trade ; besides a great many maps, plans, 


t 


We are not informed what induces M. de Liprandi 
to sell his collection, but we understand that many offers from abroad 
were made to him formerly, which be declined at the time. Have the 
Russians begun to despair of Constantinople ? 

A Snort Cur tro Merapuysics.—What is Matter ?—Never mind. What 
is Mind ?—No matter. 





FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRES,—‘end the testimony of 
Hon. R B. CoLeman of the Astor House, in favour of VESHLER’S FEVER AND 


AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovsg, Dec. 15, 1854. 

Cuas. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did uetcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by perfect recovery. I was 
troubled tor several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their ase through # single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I feel great y ooliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of asimilar character.—Truly yours ’ 

— R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Phystcians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in nundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
person to have # second chill after commencing with them. 
wat, A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentewn, N. J. 

A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character aad reputation of Dre. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these geutlemen. with Mr. Deshier, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any represeutations made by tnem are worthy of public confide: ce. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BUYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER «& 00., No. 81 
Bar-lay street; U. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway, F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & a ,and DYOT &50NS, Philadelphia, Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WKIGHT & CO., N. Oriesns and K. N. SLO- 
CUM. Cincinuati,O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N.Y. 





TRIS PRECIOUS AROMATIC, worth its weight in diamonds !—a Box of Darno’s Catarrh 
Snuff, (6t has cured thousands)) sent (port pad) ta any Post «ffice in the United States, Canada 
and British Provinces, on the receipt of 31 cents, by the Pioprietor, J. Durno, Albany N. ¥ 





GPRING, 1855.—Business Frocks and Cutaways—very elegant uassort- 
ments, in every description of Ulu.h, Casumere aud Tweed fabnc—ranging from $5 to $20 


ach. D. BEVLIN & CO., Nos. 268, 259 und 260 Broadway 








Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 344, sy S. H. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 343. 


_ White. Black. 
1. K to Kt. P moves. 
2. RtoR. 4 
t P moves. 
3. K to R 2. K moves 
4. K to Kt 3 checkmate. | : 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—-S. H.--Your solution to E. B. C’s very pretty Prob- 
lem is quite correct.-J. W. K.—The defect in your former Problem pa hn 
in the tact that, whereas the stipulations were to “‘ mate in four moves.” it is 
not easy for White to avoid finishing his adversary off in one and a half, or two 
moves. That now sent is open to the same trifling objection. 





REVISION OF THE Laws or Cuess.—On Friday, the 29th ult., the North- 
ern and Midland Counties Chess Association held a meeting at Leamington 
(under the presidency of Lord Lyttelton), for the purpose of hearing the 
Rev. J. B. Smith read an epitome, which bad been written by Mr. Staun- 
ton, of the New Laws proposed by himself, and MM. Von Jaenisch and 
Von Heydebrand to supersede the present imperfect and objectionable 
code. Upon the termination of this essay, which excited considerable in- 
terest, Mr. C. Ingleby, M.A., brought forward some suggestions of his own 
for remedying the crying evils of the existing rules ; and a debate ensued 
in which Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Staunton, and others took part, the object 
of which was to determine the best mode of rendering the Treatises by 
MM. Jaenisch, Heydebrand, and Staunton available for establishing a 
more consistent and uniform system of Chess Regulations. After an ani- 
mated discussion, in which the different opinions of the three writers upon 
controverted points were separately beard and weighed, Lord Lyttelton 
proposed the tollowing resolution, which was carried unanimously :— 

“ At a meeting of the Cress Association, held at Leamington, on Fri- 
day, the 29th of June, 1855, the meeting, after hearing a paper drawn up 


by Mr. Staunton, relating to the laws of Chess and to some revisions of 


them, more or less complete, by himself, M. von Jaenisch, and M. von 
Heydebrand der Laza, and considering that in England the laws as given 
in the ‘Chess Player’s Handbook,’ are usually the recognised standard 
in Chess Clubs, and that, therefore, the most practical measure for the im 
provement of the laws would be their publication in a revised form in that 
eee learning from Mr. Staunton that, if so revised under the sanc- 
Is association, h illi iss i iti 
of « The Handbook ? n, he would be willing to issue them in a new edition 
“ Resolved—that a Committee of the Association, consisting of 
- > Ass sisting of the Rev. 
bP sn C.M. Ingleby, M.A., Mr. C. Tomlinson, and Herr Lowenthal, 
pa Maer to add to their number, be requested to confer with Mr. Staun- 
eat heme ink vrs ; ae that they present a copy of such revised 
8, ‘ em joint i iati 
their consideration and Lave d hy the next meeting of the association, for 
pon the proposition of the Rey W. Tem 
. .W. ple, seconded by Mr. Staun- 
jy Na Me then resolved that the next anniversary of the “ Northern and 
. Lord prea Chess Association ” should be held at Birmingham ; and 
= nal ytteltof vacating the chair, a vote of thanks to him was passed 
y acclamation, for his able presidency throughout the meeting. 





Tue Lesson or THE Day In Hype Park.—The mob have indeed had the 


wicked wit tu take a leat irom the Bill in i 
pretence of enjoining piety they have eall r 


PRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligtt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cloths and fweeus, of the most approved styies of Surtout and Paletot, ranging from $6 vo 
$18. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
~ PRING, 1855.—Pants.—Our aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 
sod American Cassimeres, &c., have already elicited general approval—arranging from 
$2 50 to $10 each. D, DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
{PRING, 1855.—Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
most approveds.yles of S,ring and summer Vests, ranging fr m $2 10 $6. 
DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
PRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of 
‘J families and colleges to vur large stuck of the above. Great care has been given to the 


selection aud manufacture. Prices unifors and low. 
D. DEVLIN & ©O., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


SPRING 1855.—Furnishing Goods.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
Gioves, Robes de Chamber, Smosiug Jackets, &c., selectea from the best European sour- 


ces, or of our own manufacture. 
- ons : D. DEVLIN & CO, Nos. 25%, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
GPRING, 1855.—Merchant Talloring Department.—We can sa 


: with confidence that we have che largest stock of the most desirable styles of CLOTHS. 
CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, te make to order ; 
and, if net made inthe best style, we would request that they be not accepted. 

DEVLIN & ©O, Nos 258 259 and 260 Broadway. 














ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIF‘RNIA, &c., @U.S. M. steamer GEO. 
LAW, will close at this office on MUNDAY, the 6th day of August, at 1 o’clock, P. M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, U.S. M. Steamer ATLANTIC, will 
close at :his office on WEDNESWAY, the 8th day of August, at 104 o’cl ck, A. M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





S/AMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oil that will burn all night 
in ordinary metal or solar lamp=, without trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 
are desired to give Pi aye only one trial. To be had in 1,3 or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 
Orders per mail will be sent as directed 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOFP, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lerd Oil. 





ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manuf turers of fine +h micals, Drugs Pe:fumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 











635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired Clergyman, restored 

to health in a few days, after many y: ars of great nervous suffering, is auxiou- to make known 
the means of cure. Will sgnd free the prescription used. D.rect the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 
No. 59 Fulton-street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Undersigned received the Fi RST PREMIUM for the above Artic'es at the Wor d’s Fair 

—and hus con tantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Bait, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which be is able to supply ou the most 
liberal terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call a: d examine his 


Stock, before making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented, 


ATTRACTIVE SALE OF REAL ESTATE 
AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
THE undersigned have ben instructed to offe~ for sale by public auction, on the premises, 
ON WEDNESDAY, ISTH AUGUST NEXT, AT NOON. 
The well-known and beautifully s'tnated oroperty lying on the hank of the Niagara River, be- 
tween the Clifton House and*T«ble Rock, and interveaing between the properties of Samuel 
Zimmerma” aud George W. Allen, E-q. 
The p'ot contains about 18 acres, liii ont in lots of var'ons sizes, commanding a full view of 
the Great Fails, the Rapids, Goat Is!and, &c , and watered by never-failing springs. 
In addition to the above will be offered, a further plot of 16 acres, delightfully situated on the 
river bank, about 40 rods below the Clifton House, a d fronting, like the other. on the Macadam- 
ized road leading to the Suspension Bridge. The piot is laid out in villa lots of abou: 2 acres 
each, postessing a benutiful undulating surface, covered with choice t:ees, and with fine views of 
the Falls and : pposi'e bank. 
In offering this proper y to the public, little need be said in regard to the sitnation either as to 
healthiness or accessibility. It supplies a desideratum long sought for by the denizens of our 
cities, of a perfectls healthy and cheap summer residence. 
The astonishing prozress of the entire ne ghbourhood, incident to the completion of the Great 
— Railway and Suspension Bridge eusures ample security to purchasers against future de- 
preciation, 


Terms.—One-sixth down, or approved endorsed notes at 90 days, balance in six annual pay- 
mets, with interest. 

It may be we'l to state that there exists no impediment whatever against aliens holding and 
conveying real estate in Canada, 
Lithographic maps of the p: operty will be ready for cirealation on the Ist of August, and parties 
at a disvance can obtaia copies vy mail on application to Messrs Best & Green, Hamilton, O.W. 
BEST & GREEN, Auctioneers, Ham)lton. 








FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. | 


ll PEUGNET HaVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
. whi I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall re: pen an inst tute of a similar character on the 12th of September next, 
in the large house. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prospectuses containing tuil particuars, references aud a letter from H, Peugnet, to be nad by 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER, 





NEW IRON SHOT TOWER. 


A 
nieus of the Seltan. By 


Gabr el Franchére. 


By Mrs. Colin Maekenzie. 


Guests 


fessor Wil-on, J. 
by Dr R. Snehon M-ekenzie. 


Mackenzie. 


HE EMINENT FRENC GEDIENNE RACHEL su 
ported by a FULL COMPANY of a BAe AKTISTo fr m Paris CREEL Ss thet 
appesrance on FLKST of SEPTEMBER, at the MATROPOLITAN THEATRE, New York.— 
General Uifice, No. 49 Wall steeet, 2nd Fioor, Rcom No. 28. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


—=a—_—=— 


CHEAP PUBLICATION DEPOT. 
BELL & HENDRICKSON, 
Packers and Forwarders of 
DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &c., 
No. 532 Broadway, Albany, New York. 
Ww have for sale all the Cheap Publications and Magazines issue’ fn this country, and al 
the cheep editions published of any of the foreign authors. Any book, either new or old 
or by whom pnb! s°ed or advertised, can be obta’ned hy -en sing to our add ess, post 
BOOKS FOR ALL READ+RS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICKS. 
Agents Pedd e:8, Canvassers, Booksel ers, News * gents, Ac.. in any part of the country, w'th 
smail capital. wil! find it to their advantage to address BALL & HENDRICKSON, who will 
farnish a complete outfit for a comparative small «mount. 
All orders thankfully received, filled with di-parch, and sent by mail, exnress, stage or other- 
wise, #8 ‘he person ordering may direct. Bocksellers, News Ageuts, Ped‘lers and all others 
supplied with any Books, Magazines, &c.. at the | west rates. 
BELL & HENDRICKSON, No. 532 Broadway, Albany, New York. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS AND BELLES-LETTERS. 
Ce AS DE ESPANA ; or, Going to Madrid via Barcelona. By J. Milwon Mackie. 1 vol. 


12mo. $1. 

A TENNESSEEAN ABROAD ; or, Letters from Europe, Africa and Asia. By Randal W. 
MacGavock. 12m, cloth. $1. a 

THE kU*SIAN *HORES OF THE BLACK SEA. By Laurence Oliphant, Fourth edi- 
ion, 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 

YEAR WITH THE TURKS; or, Sketches of Travel inthe Euronean end Asiastic Domi- 

Waringten W. are I2mo, cloh Map 75 cents, 
NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO THE Nv RTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA. By 
Translat-d and edited by J. Hunington. 12mo, cloth, plates. $1. 

A MONItH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman, Second edition, 12mo, cloth. 75 


nts. 

SICILY ; a Pilgrimage. By H. T. Tuckerman. 63 cents. 

LIFE IN THE MIS"ION, 1HE CAMP, AND THE ZENANA,;; or, Six Years in India, 
2 vols. 12mo, cloth. ' . 

WHITE. RED, AND BLACK; Sketches of American Society during the Visit of their 
Ky Francis and Theresa mr $2. 

K WATER CHRONICLE. By “The Clerke of Oxenforde” With numerous 











THE BLA 


Tilu-trations oy St 


rother. 12mo cloth. $1. 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK. THE NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Pro- 
Lockhart, James Hogg, and Pr. Maginn. ited, with Memoirs and Netes, 
In 5 vels., cloth, $5—half ca f or mor Orce extra, $10. 
THE O'DOHERTY PAVERS. By the late William Magiop, annotated by Dr. R. Shelton 
2 vols., cloth, $2—nalf calf or moroeco, extra, $s. 
SATIRE AND SATIRIS&S. By James Hannay. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 
THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 3 vols. l2mo, cloth, portrait on steel, $3 50— 
half calf or moroceo extra, $6 50. . 

CALAVAR ; the Knight of the Conquest. By the late Robert oa eet Bird, author of 
** Nick of the Wo. ds,”’ with Illustrations by Darley i2mo, cloth $1 25. 
NICK OF THE WOO: §;; or, The Jibbenainosay : a Tale of Kentucky. By Robert M. Bird, 
M. 1., author of ‘‘Calavar,’’ “‘ The Infidel,” &c. New and revised edition, with Lilustrations 
by Darley. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


REVOLUTIONARY ROMANCES.-—By William Gilmore Simms. 


Uniform Series, with Ilustrations by Darley —Each $1 25. 


1. THE PARTISAN. 5. WOODCRAFT ; or, The Hawks about the 
2 ME.LICHAMPE,; a Legend of the Santee. Dovec:te. 
3. K sk THARINE WALTON; or, The Rebeluf THE YEMASSEE; a Romance of South Ca- 
Dorchester. rolina. 
4. THE SCOUT; or, The Black Riders of the SUUTHWARD HO! A Spell of Sunshine. 
( ongaree. 
Any of the above in half calf or morocco, extra, additional, per vol. $1. 
J. 8. KEDFLIELD, 34 Beekman street. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

HE EARLY CHOICE. A Book for Daughters. A new work by the Rev. W. K. Tweedie 

D.D , of Edinbargh, author of “* Seedtime and Harvest,’ ‘‘ A Lam, to the Path,” ** Glad 
Tiding ” &c., &c., foo'scap, 8vo., beantifnlly bound, 75 cents. 
Tue just poonlarity Dr. fweedie’s former writ ngs hae tained both in America and England 
entities the above to the atten:ion, especially of daughters, for wuom it is more dire.Jy intended, 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


A copy will be furwa.ded, post paid, to any one on receipt of 75c., or gilt edges 88c., from 
NEWS JN & SONS, Publishers, No. 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


FOR BANEBRS, BANK DIRECTORS AND OTHERS. 


URRENCY OR MONEY; its Nature and Uses, and the effects of the Circulation of Bank 
Notes fr Currency. By a Merchant of Boston. 8vo., pp. 112; price fifty-six cents (post- 
e pre-paid ) 

mg | Mt aNUAL FOR NOTARIFS PUBLIC AND BANK OFFICERS, with a summary of 

the law of Bills of Fxcbange, Promissory Notes, Forms of Protests, &c. $1 12. 

III. LAWSON’S HI TORY OF BANKING; From the earliest dates; With @ copious Liet 

of Works on Banki g, Currency Bills of Exchange, &e. $2 25. 

IV. THE BANKERS’ CUMMON PLACE BUOK; by A. B. Johnson, J. W. Gilbart, and 
here. 56c. 

“ny GILBART’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. Second American Edition. 
vol. $25 

' VL Si RONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THEST°CK EXCHANGE, With anecdotes 

of the Leading Banker~ of the last Fi'ty Years. By John Francis. 1 vol. 8v.. $t 12. 

Vil. THE #A4NKERs’ MAGAZINE, VOL, III. New Series, July, 1853, to June, 1864. 

Containing ull the Usury Decisions of New York Supreme Cou t and Court of Apreals, Manual 

for No'aries, Recent Banking Decisions in the s*veral States, The Morals of Money, Bankin; 

Statistics, Finances of European States and the Uniread States, Forms of Protest, &. avo, $5 58. 
VILL. THE BANKERS’ ALMANAC; with List of privs e Ban-ers in the pte Sh 

Eu) ope, and South America. List of Banks in the U. 8. Importent C.-mmercial and 

Stat stes. $112. (These prices include postage to all parts of the U, S.) 

Cop es maitedso order. . SMIt H HOMANS, 162 Pearl street, New York. 

A new Vo! of the Bankers’ Magazine commenced witi the Jaby No , 1665 “Perms Pive 

Dollars per year. 














A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE NOW READY, 


VISIT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL—By Richard C. McCormick, Jr., ef 
New York.—1 vol., 12mo., with spirited and beautiful Illustrations.—Price $1. 
List of Illustrations. 

A Portrait of Miss Nightingale. 
Panoramic View of the Seat of War in the East. 
The Ha: bour of Balaklava. 
The Road from Ba'taklava to Kadnukoi. 
Panoramic Vi- w of the Position of the Armies. 
Diamord Battery. 
Head Quarters of Lord Raglan. 
Sentinel of the Zouaves. 
Zouaves. 
This book will interest all classes, and should have a wide circulation. Mr. McCormick is 
well known as a carefal and graphic writer, and as be is the only American that has returned 
from a visit to ‘he world-renowned camp before Senastopel, he is well qnalfied to speak upon 
many po nt- of which no information has vitherto been secnred. Besides giving a minute ac- 
count of a long sojourn in the Camp cf the Allies, ful particulars of ihe great a my hospitals at 
Sentar: and Pera are introduced. Sebastopol is described in cetai!, and the unparalleiled suffer- 
ings «nd mismanagement in the English Camp are portrayed in vivid style. 





COLLINS’ MAPS OF THE WAR. 


D. A. & CO., Have just Imported 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE MAPS. 
Price, 25 Cents each. = 
Ports and Harbours of the Black Sea. 
Plan of Sebaste pol. 
The Baltic, with its Fertifications, Railroads and Telegraphe. 
The Black Sea, with its Fortifications. 
The Danube. 
The Environs of Sebastopol. 
Pitan of Cronstact. 
The Crim-a ana Sea of Azoff. 
Russia and Turkey. showing the Baltic, Black and Mediterranean Seas. 





GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR,—17TH EDITION. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, 
HAVE NOW READY 
THE HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS.—Translated anew from Pr. Rodiger’s 17th 
German Ed'tiov.—By T. J. Conant, Professor of H+ brew, &c.. in Koch: ster Theological Se- 
minary. With a new course of Grammatical Exercises and Hebrew Chrestomaiby, prepared for 
the 17th ediion of the Grammar. vol. &vo. ce $2 50. 
The transiation bas been made from ir. Rodiger’s manuscript revision, with his numerous 
corrections end additions, furpi-hed for the Amer can work in advance of the German publica- 
tion ; and care has been taken that it should taithfally exhibit the views of this distinguished 
phi'ologist in hisown manner of expressing them. 

The trarsiation 's made directly from the shrets furnished by Dr. Rodiger, and for the most 
part has been re-w itten. The Grammatical Exercises have been r const: ucted, with the im- 
provements suggested by several years’ experience in the use of them with Hebrew classes. The 
Chres omathy consi>ts of a new and more extended » leciion of passages ‘rom the Old Testament, 
with minute ard full explanations to aid the learner in bis first study cf the language 

The G ammar exhibits the latest results in Hebrew philo'ogy, from t e band of one of the first 
Hebraist« of the age ; and with the Exercises and Unrestomathy, forms a complete apparacus for 
the grammaiical study of the language. 

No pains bave been spared to secure perfect accuracy in the printing of the work. 





PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 


EEPS FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKETCH BOOK. By F. W. Shelton 
author of ‘‘ Rector of St. Bardolph,’’ &c., 1 vol. 12mo. " 
The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling English in which he writes, and the fine moral which 
adorns every page, render his books exceedingly pleasing and instructive. Iv tis volume there 
are some scenes of remarkably pathetic and powerful interest —New-Fovk Observer. 

Tne best work that has ever proceeded from his pen. . a ” 
nothing tn predicting for it an extensive sale.—Knirkerbocker Magazine. 
Mr. Shelton invests his thoughts with the pecul a'ly graceful and jucid style. =*  * | * 
These ske’ches will be read with interest by aJ who can appreciate simplicity, truth, and ele- 
gance.—Couri r and Enquirer. 
A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 
uch the heart.—Boston Olive Branch. 
— sketene< are a'l characterized by the peculiar excellence of the author. The longest sketch 
is ‘* The Seven Sleepers,”’ which is literaily steeped in delicious bumrur ; other are repleve with 
pathos as exquisite as it is rare. Altogether the bouk is a deligh ful one —Boston Yankee 
Blade. 





We hazard 





[Pow IS RAPIDLY TAKING THE PLACE OF BRICK IN THIS CITY AS A BUILD; 

ing material, and tizht-houres. watch-houses, and the better class of warehouses, made o 
iron, are going up every day. A new Iron Shot Tower is now bring erected, in Centre street» 
for Mr. Jumes McCullogh, which is to be over 200 feet h gh, and calculated to make 8,000 ton 
of shot per annum. The Tower is to be finished in seventy-five days from the $th alt., when it 
was commenced. A biick tower of bke dimensions could not be constructed in less thar four- 
teen or htteen months. ‘Ibe proprietors are already receiving orders for shot, deliverable in Sep- 
tember, at 634 cenis per Ib., cash, for Drop. : 


WINES. 


"THE Subscriber respectfully apprises his friends an’ the public, that he holds a large stock of 
Fine Wines, rel. cted and purchased previous to the failure of the viniages in the various 
wine countries of Europe, all of which wll bef und of § erling character, aud are offered for sule 
at the lowest market prices. The fuliowing comorise the various kinds :— 
isid and tg Tatle, Margaux, De Pes, Lanessan, Cha.eau Larose and Chateau Lafitte, 
SHERRY—Pure Juice, Queen’s Amontilado, Natural Amontil.do, Oloroso, and other kinds 
MAD&IRAS—Old Pome Old South Side, and Pure Juice. " — 
PORT—Alto Deuro and Loudon Dock, (haieau Yquem, and Tabie Haute Sauterne. 
CHAMPAGNE—st. Peray, Sillery, Verzeney and Ay. 
H «'K—Neu steiner, Braunb rger, Hockheimer, Rudesbeimer, and Steinberger Cab‘net. 








they hold themselves exempt. So the Puri 





tan devoutly denies the poor man 


COGNAC, JAMAICA, and ISLAY MALT, very old and supe-ior. Scheidam Schnapps, very 
fine. THOMAS McMULLEN, Importer of Wines, Beaver Street. 





Tne reader who goes through this volume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
and tears. —N. ¥. Commercial. . 

Written with great deal of warmth and vigour, and presented in an attractive and entertaining 
style —Troy Times. : ' 

‘The book is full of interest—the sketches are taken from li‘e—trutbful and often thrilling scenes 
are depicted —Cleve’and Leader. | 

Tu its genuine humonr, its exquisite perceptien of natural be-u'y. and its aromatic richness of 
syle—ic is immeasurab'y superior to similar productions. —New- Fork Tribune. 

Mr. shelton is one of the most natural, ag eeable a d ex mpanienable of our living 
writers, He has « keen sense of the ridiculous, a la ge fund of quiet hnmour, a genuine =% ori- 
ginal stvle. grea’ skil) in exbibiting, witkour erowding, the detat's of @ scene or » life picture, a 
strong fee! nz or the beau iful, and an intuitive pow er in finding te best a d most tu hful por- 
tions of a book or snevent. These are the leading features of & book who e only fault—a rare 
one in these uays of verbiage and spasmodic wriuing—is that it is far too brief.—N. Y. Daily 
Tims. 7 as 

His sketches are a’l fall of meaning—they all tell of familiar things and in a familiar way.- 


ve ‘ork Churchman, 
so lta Mr. Shelton’s Works. 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 
UP THE RIV*R. 1 vol illustrated 1 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall Down Castle. l vol. 88&c. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., N. ¥ 


These bocks will be sent by mail postage paid—for the prices appended—remitted to Publiaher. 
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A TALE OF THE CRIMEA. 


ERBERT; Or, THE PRIDE OF <8 MESS. A Tale ofthe Crimea. By the author of 
endish.” 


“Lav i! zi2pp. Litustrated. 
“A Tale f anded on c rcumstances of actus] occurence, and full to overflowing of homour of a 
very high order, equal, if not superior to anything Capt. Marryat ever wrovw.’’—Blackwood’s 
¢. 


ag novel.’’—Edinbnrgh Review. 
“ This Deo is one of the must interesiing that bas been issued from the press for years.’’— 
Atheneum. 
Copies mailed oa receipt of Fifty Cents, post-paid. 
’ ’ , F. BRADY, Publisber, 12 Ann Street, N. Y. 


SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 

PUBLISHERS, BOUKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 

©. L. SANBORN, , 25 & 29 OORSHILE. 





EZRA CARTER, JR. STON. 
THOMAS H. BAZIN. 





STEBBINS & CO., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO,, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Cred'ts for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





XTRA CHVICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottiled in Oporto in 1848, 
Two grades. kKich and Wry. An article rarely mut within «his country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHERSE, arrived B Noshville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 











BeZVoorr HOUSE.—This elegant House, located on Fifth Ave- 
nue, the most fashionable pi de in America, is continued on the European plan, with 
out any change of its beaut ful furniture or the style of keeping which h.s been so much approved 
of by its patrons. It contains apartments for tnemien oe ~—_ Leer a a to those of any 

other ublic is res; solicited. 
SERS Se Ha Pa atneem & hey ALBERT OL RK, Proprietor. 








Te (NTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. Y¥.——The Hotel at this 

place of fevonri’e resort is open for t'e sesson. Visiters can now resco it oirect by the* 
Black River and Utica Railroad, trains leaviug Utica on the arrival of the stevm out express 
train, also of the Hudson river express train. M. MUORE, Proprietor, 





FARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
Ss. oes ee) J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 








H F. HARRINGTON.—Enameled Chamber Furniture .—Purchasers 
© in want of this new sty'e of Furnitace will find # large assoriment, in all colours, at the 
Manufactory, Nes. 46 aud 48 Wooster-st 





DELLS’ BISCATIN E.— The best and healthiest food for Infanis and Iavalids 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and retail, by 

DELILUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 








ARTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, 


OULD cal! the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, which are 
of a quality rarely met with in thi- market. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE, buttl-d in Oporto in the year 1848. Original cases of 


one dozen, $12 00. 

IMPERIAL *MONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case. 

DUFF GURDON’'S «ICH Gul D SHERRY, $12 per case. 

These articles are not to be su pssse4 at any : rice 

BE .UJ«Lals, in 4 dozen cases, $20. A delicious summer wine, much superior to Claret that 
can ht at anything like the price. 

CLARET s.—Haut Brion ; Chateau Valette, vintage 1844, in one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 

ozen 


GOOD DINNER CLARET. $3 50, $4 @ $500 per care. 

AULSOP’S EAST INDIA PALE A\E. In casks of 9 an4 18 gallons, at 85 cents per gallor.. 
Also, in bot'les at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $12. Physicians all 
agree that this is the bes! sammer driuk known. I am the only person in America who can re- 
eeive this beer direct from tae Brewery. 








No. 7 William Street, New York. 


OLD COGNAC BRANDY. 


HE Subscriber offers for Sale a choice assortment of true Cognac Brandies, of various vint- 
ages. from 1805 to 1850 which are of old importations, and can be supplied in original pack - 
ages of 19 eallons each. 
OLD LONDON DUCK JAMAICA RUM, which has been in Bond for some years in the 
lon Docks previous to importation here. It is mellow rich and fine flavoured. 
HoLLAND SCHIEDAM and ISLAY MALT WHISKEY, ola and fine. 
The purity and qna ity of he above Spirits are s.ch as» can be confident ded to all 
‘who require to use th-m for medicinal or other purposes. 
Imported and for sale from the U. 8. Bonded Warehouse, and in casks demijobns and bottles, 
by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver 8t . N. ¥. 














LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


R E. MESSENGER & C©O., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 
¢ Smith's highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to furnish families, hotels, drug- 
gisis ano the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the remark- 
@ble success it has already attained are warranted in saying that it is far supe:ior to any ether 
article in the ma: ket, 





ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of great 
benefis to persuns debilitated by sickness avd dyspepsia Prepared only by 
ELLUU & CO., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIX:R OF GaRus, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





SUPERIOR SCOTCH SPOOL COTTON THREAD. 


RRS & MACNAUGHT’S SUPERIOR SIX-CORD 200 YARDS SPOOL C /TTON ON 
OAK SPOO:S. Assorted Nos. in tin cases, of 100 dozen each, or packages of 6 tis exch, 
of this Unsurpass.d fhread for sale, aud special orders for particular assortmeuts, received by 
ALEX. KNOX, General Agent, No. 5 Pine Street, New york, 
Also for Sale by 
Messrs. D. M. Knicht & So.; &. H. Brown & Co.; daiter, Lord & Co.; R & N Dart, Dibblee, 
Work & Moore ; W. & J. Mor:ison; John Morton & Uo.; R. Morton, Hohnes & Co. ; and m«ny 
other Pry Goods Jobbers and Fancy, Thread, Needle and Hosiery Dealers and Retailers, in New 
York and brooklyn. 
Mes rs. Reguel & Co., 128 and 130 North Third street ; and Messrs. McGonegal & Habn, 219 
Market street, Philadelphia. 
essis. Mercer & Mavahan 252 Baltimore street ; Mr. Amos Lovejoy, 123 Baltimore street; and 
Mr. Ferdinand Meyer, 139 Ba'timore street, Baltimore. 
Messrs. Bryan, Ad«ms & Co., Alexandria; Messrs. Kent, Paine & Kent, Richmond ; and 
Messrs. Stevens n & Weddell, Petersburgh, Virg'nia. 
Messrs. Cowan & Dickenson, Knoxvilie, Tenne-ee. 
Messrs J. 8. and L. Bowie, Charleston ; and Messrs. Johnson, Crews & Crawley, Charleston, 
South Cxrolina. 
Messrs. Peet & Simms, New Orlears. Lonisiana. 
Messrs. Headley, Taylor & Co., Columbus, Obio. 
Messrs. Bailey & Oo., Richfiela Connecticut, 
Messrs. J. M. Beebee & Co., Boston ; and Messrs. Blanchard, Converse & Co., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 





SUMMER OPENING. 


ATTERS TO GENTLEMEN, DESIGNERS AND INTRODUCERS OF STYLES.—We 

this day offer to the no ice of our patrons, our ever-popular Kucky Mountain Silvery Bea- 

ver Hat; also, a plain dress Castor Hat, peculiarly our own, appreciated and worn by the best- 

class wearers e-ch cuccessive season of iis introduction by us. In the Ruffing Department, 

(known as Sofi Hattivg,) will be di»p'ayed the skill and taste of our French Fabricant, whose 

inimitable prodoctions, »eceived per Baltic, together with selections from our own Make Shops, 
will render our lurge and varied assoriment compl.te 

LEARY & CO., Astor House, Broadway. 


ROCKAWAY, L.I., 1855. 


THE ROCKAWAY PAVILIUN, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 
on the 20th of the month. 

This Establishment comprises the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 3 or 5 family rooms, with private 
entrances, about 200 rooms single or commun cating, and 12 coitages furnished, in ‘he Hotel Gar- 
dens, of various sizes and with or without board at the Hotel, as may be preferred. With an in- 
creased supply of BATHING HvUsES, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC STABLES AND COAUH 
HOUSES, in propertion to the demand of such an Establishment. 

The House will be provided in the most Lberal Tyguner and stocked with the Cnorcest Wings 
of every approved b: and. 

For amusement and recreation a large BOWLING SALoon, BILLARD Room, Cricket GrounD 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S ARCHERY GROUND and @ permanent Band ‘are provided. 

Cooks, Waiters, &c., are selected French, German and american. 

The terms for the season will be the lowest possible, consistent with the present high cost 
provisions, &c. 

Rooms may be selected at any time by calling on Mr. JNO. Geo. Barnsripce, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Cliff street, New York, where plans may be seen. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 


N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI.- 
cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the day. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
William Street, New York. 


—— —— --e 











MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


ANKERS, No. 48 Wllliam Street, New York, i 
BAnBBES: Norrdd, WRUERDIT om tke tolselcg Cane? issue Foreign 








Carlsruhe, Rome, 
Calcutta, Rotterdam, 
Canton, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Strasbourg, 
Edinburg, Sie nna, 
Florence, Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Seville, 
enoa, Stettin, 
Geneva, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Singapore. 
Hamburg, Sydney, N. 8. W. 
di Lucea, Hague, urin, 
avre Toulon, 
, Heidelberg, Trieste, 
Hong K.ng Venice, 
Kana, Ceylon, Vevey, 
Liverpool, Vienna, 
London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
orn, Pau, Warsaw, 
psic me, Zurich, 








Lyons," isa. 
FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTA " 
RATION UF LONDON, b DASE CORPO 
Branches and Agoncies at 
Co Calcutta, 


‘anton 
Hong Kong, Madras, 


Singapore 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON TH c 
Seeeeiee ee tae E BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 


Maitland and Newcastle, ........+ecsccscecsecsccevess 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ... SiS. eslinnind tox ety 








Melbourne, Kyneton. 
Castlemaine... . bibeoaes eecee xa 

Ballarat. tte seceecececesceece see sMOunt Alexander, 
| i ses eeeeeeees Bendigo, 





COTTON. 


JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 

EQU EST the attention of buvers and consumers to taeir make of 200 yard 6 cord 
R SPOOL ‘OTTON, which they can cvnfidentiv d tothe American public. As 
fur strength, finish, length aud price, it has no superior in the Unived States. Buyers please 
note it can be had of— 

NEW YORK......... ~+..-ROBERT LoGan & (Co, 51 Dey street. 
Buenuam Wetton & Co., % Milk street. 
J. W. ParRewt, Chestuut street. 
... D. MeItvarn. 
. .e-STELLMAN Hinricus & Co., 250 Market street. 
+++e.-D. H. Lonpon. 











TI»ORE...... 
BALTIMORE ...”: 
RICHMOND, Virgin’ 





OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Paris—Grant LEC TERS OF CREDIS for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTER» OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 


Alexandria, Bruxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotrerdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 
Anvers, Csiro, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Athens, Coblentz, Leipsic, Messina, Smy rna, 
Aix la-Chanelle, Colo -ne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Basle, Dresden, Liege, Manwich, Stockholm, 
Beriin, Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Berne, Franktort-s-M., Livourne, Nige, Turin, 
Bevront, Genes, Lucques, Pau, Venise, 
Bologne, Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Hambourg, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Breslau, Havre, Malaga, iga, 


Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
to suit. 





DOCTOR HOOFLAND'S 
ELEBRATED GERMAN BIITERS, Prepared by Dr. C. M, 
Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa., wii) «flcciual'y cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous Drbuity, Diseares of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posiure, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest. Limbs, ¢c., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirits, 


The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues and ada: tation to the diseases for which it is recommended. 

It is no new and uniried article, but one tl at has sto d the test of a ten years’ trial hefore the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar preparations extant. 
The testimony in its tavour given bv the most prominent av well-known Physicians and indi- 
viduals, in all parts of th country is immense. 

Principal office and we | 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For sale by C. H. Ring and A. B. & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggists and Dealers in 
Modicine everywhere. 


Goon ME DICINES.—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 

and CAD HABRTIc PILLS have done more to promote the public health, than 
any other «ne caus. There can be nm question that the Cherry Pectoral has ty is thons «nd on 
thous nd cores -f Colds. Conghs, Asthma, ¢ reup Influenza, Bronchitis, Ae , very much re- 
duced the preport ov of deaths from corsumpt ve diseares in this cou: try. The Pills are as good 
as the P+ctoral, and wi!l cure more compiai. ts — Eve's body nee is more or less purging. Puige 
the b'ood from its impurities Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole viscersl system from ob- 
structiins. Purge out the diseases «hich festen on the bo’y to work its decay. But tor di eases 
we should die only of oid age. Take »ntidores early ano thrast it from the system, before it is 

et roo strong to yield.—A yer’s Pills “o thrust ont disense, no o ly while it is weak but when it 
has taken a strony hold. Kead the a tounding ststemen’s of those whe ha e been cured by ‘bem 
from dresdful > crofula, Drorsy, Ulcers, skin Diseases, Rhe: matism, Neur&igia, Myspepsia In- 
ternal rains, Bilions Con pla nts, Heartburn, Head» che, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples en the face, Worms, Nervous I:rissbi ity Lose of Appe- 
tite, Irregula:i ies, Dizzine-s in the Head, Cold«, Fevers, }:yrentery, and indeed every variety of 
complainis for which a Purgative Remedy is requi:ed.—'l hese «re no ra: dow statements, but are 
au hen ica'ed by your own + eighbours and your own Physicvans. Try them ouce, and you will 
bever be withour them.—Price 25 cents er box. 5 Boxes tr $1 00. 

Prepared by Dr. J ©, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 


Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert among their advertisements 
sta ements which they cau neither sanction or believe, 

A plessant exception to thi< disagreeab'e necessiiy are the advertisements of Nr. J C. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and Pilis, which wil be found in sur co umns. Ws have pubiished for b'm be 

fure, and always with the feeling that in so doing we in no wise lend ourse ves to deceive or mis- 
lexd the pablic, for we bave had indisput bie poof that his words are strictly true, with abrn- 
dant reason to believe that his medicines wil! do al they p »mise andali tha can be reasonably 
expected from any medicine. His Cherry Pectoral is too well kno +n in this communi'y to need 
any commendation from us, aad bis Pillo we are credibly informed are nox iuferior to his Pecto- 
ral.— Providence Mirror, R. I. 








URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !— +t this season it Is good for all, 
bartful to none, and highly necessary o thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD For this purnose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is DR MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, « rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices. f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuavie a indigenous to this country and Europe. goepares wi b fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasse+,) forming one of the most agreeable of diinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas0ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINDOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to era*icate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS From one 
to six boules nas cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eraptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Uleers curomtc 
RHEUMATISM, Me: curia! complaints, and all .he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is qualled by any prep jon ever i duced 

Sold by all Druggists. 





A. CUSHMAN & CO. 
Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton str et, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part of the United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 








HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE,-—For the Prevention and Cure of 
INTERMITTENT and REMITIENT FEVEKS, FEVER and AGU FK, CHILLS and 
FEVER, DUMB AGUEK, GENERAL DEBILI1Y, NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of 
disease which have a common origin in Molaria or Miasma. 
This isa NATURAL ANTID(':TE which will entirely protect any resident or traveller even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, «rany in- 
jury from constantly inhaling Malaria or Miasma. 
It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have an ‘therchill. by cont»nuing its use ccor ing 
to directions. The patien: at once begins to recover appetite and strength, and conti: ues until 
@ permanent and radical cure is effected. 
One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Direction printed 
in German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price Ove Dollar. Liberal « iscounts 
made to the trade. J RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, k. I. 
Evipence or Sarety.—New York, June 11, 1855 —1 have made a chemical exami ation of 
** Rnodes’ Fever aid Agne Uure,’’ or ‘ Antidote to Maleria,’”’ and ha e tested it for Arsenic, 
Mercury Quinine. and Strychnine, but have not found a particle of either in it, nor have 1 fouud 
any substance in its com, osition that would prove injurious to the e: nstition. 
James K. Curtton, M. D., Chemist 
Evipence OF Merit —Lewisburg, Union Co,, Pa., May 2, 1855.—Mr. J. A. Rhodes—Dear 
Sir : The box of medicine you sent me was duly received on the llth of April. I have sold about 
one halt of it, and xo far the people who have used it are satisfied that it hax cured them. It has 
certainly stovped the Ague in every one who bas used it, nd six of the cases were of long stand- 
ing. My sister, who bas had i: for five or six years back, and could never get it stopped, except 
by Quinine, and that only as long as she would take it, is now, I think, entirely cured by your re- 
medy. C. McGINLEY. 
CAUTION TO AGUE SurFeRERS.—Take no more Arsenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Febri uves, 
Strychnine, or Anti Perivaics of any hind The well known inefficiency of these noxieus poisons 
proves them to be the offspring either of falee medical principles or of mercer ary quecks. The 
A in existence that is both sure and harmless, is RHUDEs’ FEVER AND AGUE 


AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER &CO.,andC H. RING. Montreal,8 J. LY- 
MAN &CO.,and JOHN GARDNER. Quebec, G.G. ARDOUIN. Hamilron, T. BICKLE 
&S8ON. Picton, A. ELLIOTT, and J. D. B. FRASER, and by Dealers generally. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the g:owth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have startec into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never atiained by any other article, goes 
on ** conquering ana to conquer.’? There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can e 
cured by this incomparable preparation To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa g head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughoui Fu ope. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder ofth: age It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wh+rever introcuced the sales bave been teyond all precedent. 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense supericrity has been acknov ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. I: short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the staiement, that this is the best Hair 
Wye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’s AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided uxury. 

BOGL#’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beantifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston ; C. H_ RING, 
and A.B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAN|) HARRAL, Charlescon; 'S.8 HANCE, 
Baltimore; J WRIGHT & CO, New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto ; HAMILTON & KN cE- 
SHAW,Hamilton; GEO. E MORTON, 4 CO.,, Halifax, N.S. In Fngland, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughort the World. 


HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVEKY OF THK AGE.—¥R 

KENN KDY, ot Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, * remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrotulx down tc the common Pim- 

ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never tailed except i» two case, (both 

thunder humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates of its value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. ‘ 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will care the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humonr in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure ranning ofthe ears and blotches among the bair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottl- will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

m.. es is always experienced from the first bottie, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
ti 8 taken, 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder ul medicines of the 
day, a8 that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stcne walls, should cnre every 
bumonr in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact Ifyou have a bumour i: bas tostart. There are 
no its nor ands, hums nor ha’s abont it, suiting some cares but net yours. I peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston, I know the effects of it in every cate. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts 1 gave itto children # year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, any. wo my looking children, whose fiesb was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health y one boitle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 
jef in catarrh and dizziness Some who have taken it have been co tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite eas but where there is anv de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings. but you must not be 
alarmed -they alwuys disappear in from four days to @ week. ‘There is never » bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone. you will feel yourrelf like @ new person. I heard 
some of the most extravegent qmoominme hee es ever man yore to 

No change of diet ever necessary, Eat the best you cen grt, and enough of it, 

Price $1 oc emverel by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
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AGENTS :—Charle- H. R New York ; J. W. Dyott &Sons, Phi adelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg ; Sc: tt & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
roxnto ; John Birks Montreal. 


NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber has > largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 
sortment o' 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 

PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make it 
weigh heavier ; Superphosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, Pondrette, &c. 

R. L. ALLEN, Nos 189 and 191 Water Street. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
N the 26th nst., the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Company or 


nual term : 
Nathaniel Richards, Thos. W. Pearsall, 
Samuel F. Mott, Richard Tighe, Lyman Derison 
Wiltiam F Mott, Peter Cooper, Ed-+in D Morgan, 
William W. Fox, Moses Taylor, .. 8. Suarez, Sidney Mason, 
Rufus L. Lord, James Colles, Henry Elsworth, Jobn Caswell, 
Robert B. Miuturn. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, NATHANIEL RICHARDS, 
was unavimously elected President, for the ensuing year 
This Company, with a capit | ard surplus near $300,U00. paid in and safely invested, continues 
to insure agsinst loss or damage by Fire. stocks of M rchandise, heusebold furniture, buildings, 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions, 
WiLLIAM P. PALMER Secretary. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


4 COMPANY is now prepared to take risks to and from any part of the United States 
inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions 
property excepting vessels and bettomry 


TRUSTEES. 





Thomas Karron, 
Jonathan Thorn, 
Angustus H. Ward, 


John Steward 





A, ©. Richards, William Kent, A. Barnes, J. K. Myers, 
Sheppard Gandy, ©. Hadden, Alfred Fdwards, Fdward Lambert, 
C. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J.E Hanford, Fred. B. 

Edwin Thorn, Ww. M. Bliss, Bvrron Sherman, Richard Patrick, 
Martin Bates, Jun., W.#H. Me len, John J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 


Wm M. Richards, 
T. B. Merrics, 
G. D. H. Gillespie, 


U. A. Murdock, 
Robert Slimimon, 
A. Wesson, 


Barthol’w Brown, 

F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 

John B. Arthur, Theo. McNamee, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President 
WM. LECONEY Vice President. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL 3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted op policies. 
Halt of prewium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policiee on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORE REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Bea. | Hon, Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Erg. | Jobn Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN ©. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East léth St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT General Agent for the United States. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 1irs ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


“A Saving Bang ror tas WIpow aND THE OnruaAn,’’ 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 

In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pro ls for Insurance on 
ulves at their General Agertcy, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agenoies 
nrougbout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Leca) Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for t tion of current business. 
Medical E i in d daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 

Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
ireet. 


Wm. Leconey, 


Bens. A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, . 
John H. Hicks, + Tiga 














LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
C. E. Habicht, 
¥. C. Tucker, 
A. G,. Sout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 


The Leather Manofactarers’ Bank, New York. 


James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 
Jobn G. Holbrooke, 
Daniel Parish, 


Paul ye 
Henry Ladiam, 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON’ 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 


DR. 8. 8 KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
Cc. BE. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage... .. + see eeeeeess 81% | Second Cabin Passage.,....... 


ee coe cee cooe 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage.................$1lU | Second Cabin Passage.............+0+++ 8 


a@ The ships from Boston cal) at Halifax. 





Arabia,.. cc. eens cece ecee ces USpt. JUDEING, | AMOFICH,, .. 26. -0000+ eo oeece es. Capt, LANG, 
Perala, .cccccccccceccescecces Ye Rrris. | Europa, .......-+0++++0++. Capt. SHANBOF, 
ABiB, . 0.2. cecseccccese. Capt. E. @. Lore. | Canada,........ sa cececsees oe» Capt. BTOMR, 


ABER, 0 ccc cc cecscces ....- Capt. Hagrion. | Niagara,.........-00+ 00. .Vapt. Larter, 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—red on por t 
bow. 


From 
Canada... .seeeees obec cocceccensses Wednesday......+.+-0+..-August Ist 1855. 
PE ee es ec  RERE e- Wednesday... ....+.+-+.. August 16th * 
America coe 000 BOBROR 6 os ccc c cece ne We CORORERT 000 000 os00sse0 August 29h * 
Cannda.....+- 0 0c cee BOOCOD, cc cccccce vee Wednesday... ........ -. Sept’r. iztn ** 
HEE. 5c 0 6060000 - See sert Weduesday...... eoccccced Sepv’r 26th * 


ag There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. 6g 
Berths not secured antl paid ror. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


expressed. 
For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 

WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,..............Capt.E. Higgtns. 
These stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposed Dates oF Saitine—1855, 

New York. From Bremen, 
Hermann .........--.......Saturday, Jan. 27.,.......Feb. 23 
Washington ..................Saturday, Feo. 24......... March 23 
Hermann. ........+0+..+.... Saturday, March 24,.........April 20 
Washington ................. Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
Hermann, ........++++.+.+.. Saturday, May 19..........Jume 4 

I 








Washington ................-..Saturday,June 16,.........July 
Hermann, .... ecercccccccces asaraay, July 14, ...cc0ce ADE 
WORM. occ ccecccccse coe Saturday, Aug. 1l,..,.......Bept. 
Hermann..... ececseccccece. Saturday, Sept. & 
Washington ...............+...Saturday, Oct. €,.........Nov. 2 
Hermann, .............0.... Saturday, Nov. 8..,.......Nov. 30 
Washington,... .............Saturday, Dec. 1, ........Dec. 3% 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORE. 
, Hermann ........ Wednesday, Aug. 165 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28| Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 12 
‘Wednesday! Mey 2. | Wash +o0s reeeeaag Rev. 7 
Washington...... jay, Ma: ‘ ashington...... 
Hermann........ Wednesday, June 20|Hermann,....... Wednesday, Dec. 5 
Washington... .,. Wednesday, July 18] Washington.....- Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1856. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Len - 
don and Havre advan over any other route in the economy botb of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to South or B first cabin, main saloon, $130 Sirs 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
All Letters and woureer must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each . 
For freight or passage apply to 
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C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A. HEINEKEN 4 CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEV & CO., Southampton, 

WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


NEW YORE & HAVRE U. 8S. STEAMERS 


ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAIL 8 
and Passengers, both going and returning : 














New § (cl) +++ e+ Capt. D. Lines. 

low Steamer aba i. Soe pabewaees a0vevee bittsen Capt. R Abas, 

“ “ FULTON,....---* ecccecce ae as 

Ve York. rom avre, 

eR panprin snide 7 | Union. .., o cccc cee ADH ll 
Wc is h.6nsdkheaeone. 006 ee 5| Union... ...... May 9 
Arago,... ... 65asnes ben kaee 2| Union June 6 
MURS ss 6iv5 s00b 660 0666 seem 30 | Arago, Joly 4 
EB 6.0. 00 000 cecese ces ame 28 | Union. . . August 1 
. “SRR GRACES ..- August 25) Arago. . .. August 29 
ArOG0. «> <c ccccccce ce coe -BOpemd’ sr a Union +eeeee. September 26 
Si eeniepr eee October | 20] Arago......... +... October 4 
Arayo...... Aa ae No embir 1 | Unien ea aséeuaresehe November 21 
Fulwe.... Soa hel aencnene® Pecemb’r 15 


The St s ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tons bur- 
then * with Double Oscillating e»gines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 


. Paice of Passage from ont od i Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre: Ist Ca- 
franes ; 2nd Cabin, 4 
Mo Leuere or other Mail matter excepting what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received. 
The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie jewelry, 
preci: us stones or metals, unless Bills of Lading are eigned therefor, and the value thereot ex- 
therein. MORTIMER LIVINGS1 ON, Agent, 53 Broadway, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
W_ISELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 
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WM. YOUNG, } 
8. J. AHERN. 


W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIBTORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 
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